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Mian, Florida, today is one of the great resort cities 
of the United States. But it was not until June 26. 1896, 
that the Florida East Coast Railway was built to reach 
the city. 

The year 1896 


in the history of life underwriting, for that was the vear 


fifty years ago—also is memorable 
in which “Nylic for Agents” was started by the New York 
Life Insurance Company. A new and unique system 
of benefits for agents, “Nylic’” was an important step 
forward in elevating the standards of life insurance service 
and in encouraging well-qualified men and women to make 
a lifetime career of life underwriting. 

The essential principles of “Nylic for Agents”’ have 


remained the same for the past fifty years although. from 


time to time, the Company has made adjustments in it 
to suit changing conditions. 

This year, on the Golden Anniversary of “Nylic for 
Agents.” the Company has made still further changes in 
this unique system of benefits which make it appeal 
especially to young men and women who contemplate 
making a lifetime professional career in the field of life 
underwriting. 
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Self Discovery 


threat of the atom bomb. This is especially true 

in industry, the ultimate object of which is to 
make better products at lower costs. In other fields of 
endeavor the same rule applies. By combining our 
scientific knowledge of agriculture and chemistry with 
our knowledge of seeds and soil, we are reclaiming 
vast tracts of land that were formerly useless and 
unproductive. Much of these former waste lands are 
now productive and, hence, valuable. Thus, man im- 
poses his will upon Nature. He shapes his surroundings 
rather than taking shape from them. 

Aeroplanes are capable of precipitating rain from the 
clouds, thereby causing a rainfall. Recently a snowfall 
was caused in the same manner. Soon we will have 
controlled weather. The morning newspaper will an- 
nounce the schedule of rain and snowfalls. The time 
and place will be designated accurately. No longer will 
bad weather interfere with outdoor celebrations, bal! 
games and other similar activities. By imposing his 
determination, man acquires the most out of natural 
resources surrounding him. However, he frequently 
fails to develop the resources within himself. Unfortu- 
nately he neglects his own unused talents and powers. 

William James, the eminent American phychologist, 
said that men use but a small percentage of their 
natural talents. Most of our personal powers are like 
wastelands that are never developed and never utilized. 
What they need is discovery and exercise. They grow 
with use, and finally become a vital part in the texture 
of our total make-up. 

Some time ago I came across a few lines written by 
Emerson that well describe failure to discover oneself: 
“Men live,” said Emerson, “on the brink of mysteries 
and harmonies into which they never enter. With their 
hands on the door-latch they finally die on the out- 
side.” 

Yes—that’s it exactly. It is a latch. Not a lock. All 
we have to do is to lift the latch and enter. The door 
isn’t bolted or locked. The latch will lift and the door 
will open if we make the necessary effort to do it. 
Most men die outside of the unopened door. It has been 
said that one of the objects of life is to get ahead of 
others and I would like to add that it is more important 
to get ahead of ourselves, to outstrip anything we have 
ever done before. We must make yesterday’s talents 
seem small and inconsequential when compared with 
today’s competence. Tomorrow’s capacities must exceed 
all our yesterdays. Thus will man open the door to his 
inner self and exclaim “This is the real me.” 

The basis of all personal progress is a restless desire 
to develop the best in us. It kindles its own fire. There 
is in each one of us some smoldering embers of hope 
waiting to be fanned into greater action. Mozart at- 
tained musical celebrity while still a child. The burn- 


SG inreat 0 is making life more livable despite the 


ing desire within him could not wait for the physical 
maturity of manhood. There was something irresistible 
about his craving for greater accomplishment. The 
immortal painter, Titian, displayed his artistic talent 
long before he ever took a lesson, by painting the walls 
of many buildings in the town where he spent his 
childhood. The forward thrust of the great urge to 
express himself, made Titian a famous painter early in 
life, when most of his friends were still encased in the 
immaturity of youth. Such are the results when in- 
ward desires are expressed in constructive outward 
action. 

One may argue that Mozart and Titian were excep- 
tional cases, all of which is true. But child wonders 
frequently fail to grow to corresponding maturity. It 
is only the exceptions among them, who finally emerge 
as great men and women. Most young flames expire in 
youth. Spring flowers seldom last through the summer. 
In human life, as in plant life, sufficient time must be 
allowed for rooting. Today’s seeds will bear tomorrow’s 
fruit. The law of growth is constant. 

The ancients gave us the injunction “Know Thyself”. 
The only way we can possibly know ourselves is to 
discover our hidden resources and develop them for 
the greatest possible use. Our unused powers are like 
extractions from an abandoned mine, which finally 
turn out to be valuable ores. Likewise, we can redeem 
for personal use, the unexplored regions within us 
and eventually bring up priceless materials for growth 
and development. Thus man discovers himself. He is 
his own mining engineer. He must have sufficient spirit 
for the venture. Goethe expressed it excellently when 
he said “I must be master over myself.” 

Indeed, it is sometimes difficult to revive hope after 
several successive defeats. However, the greatest vic- 
tories have been attained out of previous failures, Read 
the biographies of great men and great women. It is 
astounding to find out how so many of them success- 
fully resisted bad environments, many previous fail- 
ures, and apparently limited futures. Yet there was an 
irrestible forward thrust in their natures that refused 
to accept defeat. It was ultimately the same phenome- 
non in all cases—Victory out of defeat. 

It takes great courage and stamina when we are 
mortified and embarrassed by present disasters, to seek 
in the wreck and ruin, the elements of future conquest. 
The fault is not in falling but in failing to rise. Each 
temporary defeat must be used as an instalment of 
final victory. And so, when in doubt let us go forth 
under the open sky and observe Nature’s teachings. The 
strong root grows in any soil good or bad. And finally 
the growing tree splits the massive rock. Thus Nature 
endows the irresistible spirit with the crowning glory 
of achievement. 
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Monthly Premium 
Per $1,000 Age 30 
First 15 years $26.40 
Thereafter $23.10 


$10,000 FAMILY INCOME PLAN (15 YEARS) 
with income equivalent to 3% on 


$ 40 6,000 If death occurs within 15 years after date of issue 
* * s 


GUARANTEES (If death occurs within 15 years after date of issue) 


$ 10Q)() Monthly from date of death until end of 15 years from date 
of issue, and then... 


$ 10 ,0 0 0 Cash (Payable as income, if preferred) 
ee e @ 


GUARANTEES (If death occurs over 15 years after date of issue) 


$ 10,0 00 Cash (Payable as income, if preferred) 
ee ¢ e 


GUARANTEES (Age 30 at date of issue) 
$4,575 Cash at age 60 or | Payable as income, 
$5,495 Cash at age 65 if preferred 


GUARANTEES (If totally disabled for 6 months before age 55) 


$50.00 Monthly until death or recovery 
Premiums cancelled during disability 
ee e e 


Pays Annual Dividends — 


Attractive 10 and 20-Year Plans also available 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Springfield, Massachusetts 
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HE general consensus of opinion 

among those who attempt to 

appraise such a situation is that 
November 5, 1946 marked the end 
of an era in the United States. How 
correct this view may prove to be 
or how lasting a succeeding era may 
be will remain for the future to de- 
termine. Surely 1933 to 1946 con- 
stituted as definite an era as the so- 
called “Age of Jackson” and was 
about as definitely delimited. 
It is fair to expect that, as the 
pendylum swings in this country, it 
will be in a direction more or less 
opposite to that to which we have 
been recently accustomed, but it is 
highly improbable that such a swing 
will merely mark the return of con- 
ditions with which the country was 
familiar in the era, if it was an era, 
between 1919 and 1933. 
What this has to do with an an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of Life 
Insurance might well be asked. A 
serious and rational answer to such 
a question lies in the circumstances 
under which the Institute was born, 
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By Leroy 44. Lincoln 


Chairman, Board of Directors, Institute of Life Insurance 
President, Metropolitan Life, New York City 
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EROY A. LINCOLN, president 

of the Metropolitan Life insur- 
ance Company of New York, was 
re-elected chairman of the board 
of the Institute of Life Insurance 
Wednesday, Dec. 11, at the Insti- 
tute’s eighth annual meetig at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Elected as members of the board 
of Directors to serve until 1950 
were Charles F. Williams, Cincin- 
nati, president of the Western and 
Southern Life; Paul F. Clark, Bos- 
ton, president of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life; Col. Franklin D. 
D’Olier, Newark, chairman of the 
board, Prudential of America; F. 
W. Hubbell, Des Moines, president 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa; J. H. 
Lithgow, Toronto, Ont., vice-presi- 


dent and general manager, Manu- 
facturers Life. 

New members of the executive 
committee, all elected from the 
present board of directors, include 
Harry W. Manning, Winnipeg, 
Man., managing director of the 
Great West Life; Arthur M. Collens, 
Hartford, Conn., president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life and E. W. 
Craig, Nashville, president of the 
National Life and Accident. 

Re-elected to the executive com- 
mittee were Claris Adams, Colum- 
bus, O., president of the Ohio State 
Life; Col. D’Olier; James A. Fulton, 
New York, president of the Home 
Life of New York and John A. 
Stevenson, Philadelphia, president 
of the Penn Mutual Life. 
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a review of its accomplishments and 
the casting of at least a glance into 
the future. 

That life insurance has been con- 
scious of its responsibilities to the 
public has certainly been true since 
the famous Armstrong Investigation 
of 1905 and, no doubt in a relative 
sense, from its very beginnings. The 
organization of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, now the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, and of the American Life Con- 
vention in that early period marked, 
each in its own way, a conscious ef- 
fort to confront the responsibilities 
of the Institution as they then pre- 
sented themselves. The honorable 
history of each of these institutions 
is a monument in itself to the 
earnest desire of those charged with 
the administration of the business to 
so conduct that business as to merit 
the good will of the American 
people. 

As the years went on, it came 
more and ‘more to be recognized 
that those two organizations were 
not equipped in certain particulars 
to cause the story of life insurance 
to be understood and appreciated 
by the public. Individual companies 
in their several ways did recognize 
this requirement and made indivi- 
dual contributions of their own to- 
ward meeting this need. The value 
of some common vehicle for the 
purpose came more and more to be 
discussed and was, perhaps, thrown 
into more bold relief by reason of 
the inquiry conducted in 1938 by 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee of the United States 
Government. 


The inquiries of that committee, 
so far as they related to the busi- 
ness of life insurance, were far- 
reaching and the outcome, in the 
shape of the committee’s final re- 
port was by no means lacking in 
credit to the general conduct of the 
business. Indeed, some time after 
the conclusion of that investigation, 
the chairman of the committee, Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney, one day remarked 
to me concerning it: “You have 
come through with flying colors”. I 
asked him if I might quote him to 
that effect and he graciously agreed 
and I am proud today to say in be- 
half of our Life Insurance Institu- 
tion, that the distinguished Senator 
did characterize our business in that 
fashion. 


I do not say that the pendency of 
that inquiry prompted those steps 
which resulted in the creation of the 
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Notables at the Vustituteyf,, 


Among organization executives who attended the eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Institute of Life Insurance at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City, Dec. 11, were (left to right): R. Leighton Foster, 
general counsel, Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association; Holgar 
J. Johnson, president, Institute of Life Insurance; Robert L. Hogg, 
manager, American Life Convention; Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., general 
counsel, Life Insurance Association of America; James E. Rutherford, 
executive vice-president, National Association of Life Underwriters; 


st A 


Institute, because steps had already 
been taken, but I would be less than 
frank if I did not admit that the 
atmosphere created by the studies 
of the temporary National Economic 
Committee probably high-lighted 
the need for some mechanism which 
could better interpret life insurance 
to the public than was to be ex- 
pected from the efforts of companies 
acting separately. 

Representatives of a small number 
of the companies, recognizing the 
need for some common agency of 
the sort, proceeded then to effect 
the organization of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. Like all such enter- 
prises, its beginning was marked by 
little steps and, as it grew in stature, 
its steps have widened and _ its 
shadow has lengthened. I hope we 
are not here today to suggest that 
it has attained its full growth in 
usefulness, but it seems appropriate 
now to review its activities and at- 
tempt to foreshadow its future use- 
fulness. Let us, then, review what 
has happened and consider the, 
changing philosophies of business in 
general and of our business in par- 
ticular. 

Business as a whole has entered 
a new era of economic and social 


TNVVIOUULUQUOAUAVOOULEVOULLLANAOOHAUEUULL THSAUULNIUOUAAHUOOOLATOOAUHVOROUULLU 0 
relationships—one which demands a 
greater recognition of responsibili- 
ties to all segments of the public, a 
greater degree of public and com- 
munity service and a greater co- 
operation between public and busi- 
ness. We have all learned, whether 
on the plane of government, of busi- 
ness, of service or of individual re- 
lationships, that we cannot stand 
alone, immune to those about us. 
This means that business has be- 
come thoroughly aware that it 
serves many different publics—and 
these publics in turn have become 
vitally interested in the businesses 
which serve them. 

Surely some of us may say, the 
public was always conscious of 
business, which employed its indi- 
vidual members and delivered goods 
and services to them. And surely, 
business, through its sales depart- 
ments if for no other reason, knew 
the public on which the business 
depended for its very existence. It 
seems to me however, that the gen- 
eral concentration during pre-war 
days on production and distribution 
may have left us somewhat less con- 
scious of each other than is required 
today. Yes, we bought cars or 
groceries or life insurance and, vice 
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Frank L. Rowland, executive secretary, Life Office Management Associa- 


tion; Charles J. Zimmerman, director of institutional relations, Life 


Insurance Agency Management Association. 


(On this page)—Cecil, J. 


North, president, Life Insurance Agency Management Association; Leroy 
A. Lincoln, chairman, Institute of Life Insurance; Harry Cole Bates, 
president, Association of Life Insurance Counsel; and Edwin C. Mc- 
Donald, president, Canadian Life Insurance Underwriters Association. 


versa, companies sold these com- 
modities and services. But our in- 
terest did not extend much beyond 
the immediate transaction. We 
bought the car, but we probably 
knew little about the company that 
made it and less about the industry 
as a whole. People bought our life 
insurance policies—millions of them 
—and yet, by and large, they knew 
little about the company involved or 
the institution as a whole. 

Today we find a dramatic change 
in all this. We find the public not 
only awake to what is going on in 
business—and this means life insur- 
ance as well as all other businesses 
—but also utilizing its prerogatives 
to the full as judge and jury con- 
cerning the activities of business. We 
see it on the personnel relations 
front, the consumer relations front, 
the general public relations front. 
It is no longer a theory. It is a very 
real, living fact. 

The public is looking at us, study- 
ing our social and economic signifi- 
cance, our services, our effectiveness, 
our general usefulness. Whereas 


but the few knew or were interested 
in what went on in any given busi- 
ness in those days of relative busi- 
ness insularity, today great segments 


of the public are keenly interested 
—and are vocal in their resulting 
judgments. Likewise, we find busi- 
ness thoroughly aware of its many 
publics—aware of its responsibili- 
ties and obligations to those publics 
and aware of its dependence on the 
judgments of those publics. 

So vital is this change, so essen- 
tial a part of our very existence in 
the future, that I believe historians 
will record the decade of the ’40s 
as the third great period of change 
in the business and industrial world. 
We went through the initial indus- 
trial revolution, taking production 
from the home and putting it under 
factory roofs. Then we had the 
second industrial revolution, when 
localized business and industry gave 
way extensively, in those areas 
where it was warranted, to large- 
scale mass production, again mark- 
ing great social-economic changes. 
And now, in this decade of the 20th 
Century, we are living in the midst 
of the third great industrial revolu- 
tion, in which business and .-industry 
are taking on a new relationship 
with the public, adopting a new 
concept of responsibility to the pub- 
lic—and in turn, the public is as- 
suming a new interest in business 


activities. In this era, no business 
can afford to live with an isolation- 
ist viewpoint towards its public. Nor 
can the public, if it is to realize full 
value from this new relationship, 
afford to maintain an isolationist 
viewpoint towards business. 

A successful and quick transition 
into this new era of cooperation be- 
tween public and business will do 
much to entrench democracy against 
the attacks of other less personalized 
philosophies. It will mean better 
service to the public, better goods, 
better relations. It means our busi- 
ness and industrial and service or- 
ganizations will be better citizens. 
It will mean fewer crises, fewer dis- 
locations, fewer personal and busi- 
ness disasters. It will mean that we 
will enjoy the benefits of the era of 
mass production and large-scale 
operations and at the same time 
have the advantages of the same 
type of personalized relationships 
that existed in the days before in- 
dustry became national in scope. 
That is a rare combination for the 
good of all. 

Now, to get back to our own niche 
in all this. The Institute is one of 
the institutions concerned in this 
transition. That, indeed, is why I 
have made these observations con- 
cerning American economic ‘history 
—because the changing philosophies 
of general business have set the pat- 
tern for the philosophy behind the 
Institute. ies 

It was in full recognition of this 
pending change that a small group 
of life insurance companies finally 
set up the Institute seven years ago 
with these two objectives: 

(1) To provide the public with a 
clearer concept of life insurance and 
what it means to them. 

(2) To translate the public atti- 
tude to the life insurance business, 
thereby enabling it to render the 
best possible service. 

If the premise were true that the 
public wanted to know more abour 
business and was more and more 
sitting as judge and jury on business 
operations, then, surely, it was es- 
sential that the full facts about life 
insurance be made available to the 
public. When the business was no 
longer essentially a local affair, it 
was difficult, indeed, for the public 
to get at the facts. They heard 
quickly enough the voice of a critic 
or dissenter, but there was no cen- 
tral channel for the dissemination of 
facts concerning it as an institution. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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MEET THE PUBLIC 





by Holgar J. Yokuson 


President, Institute of Life Insurance 


OR the most effective cooper- 

ation between public and busi- 

hess, it is essential that busi- 
ness leaders and those dealing with 
the people today should recognize 
that the public is not just 140,000,000 
people, but is made up of many 
different publics. The number of 
publics which make up our general 
public of 140 million is as great 
as the possible variations in type, 
interest or activity. They differ by 
age, sex, occupation, economic sta- 
tus, location, education, interest, in- 
fluence, likes, dislikes. One of the 
important publics is that of the 
personnel within the particular 
business; another is the active clien- 
tele of that business; and yet, even 
in these cases, there are influences 
from other publics such as women, 
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students, veterans, business men, 
writers, editors and countless other 
specific groupings. 

All of these specific group inter- 
ests, as well as the interests of the 
general public as a whole, must be 
taken into consideration by busi- 
ness when planning its activities, 
making progress reports or passing 
on facts and information concern- 
ing the business. Likewise, this mul- 
tiple relationship should be under- 
stood by the publics themselves, 
when interpreting the actions of 
business, for these actions cannot 
always be directed towards the 
specific interests or likes of one 
specific public. 

The problem is often especially 
complicated when an individual is 
a member of several different pub- 


lics and a message presented to him 
as a member of one public is no 
necessarily received favorably be. 
cause, aS a member of another 
group, which is more dominant jp 
his life, he tends to react as a mem. 
ber of the second public rather than 
the first. 

The life insurance business, aware 
of this situation, has endeavored to 
give full consideration to all these 
publics in telling the continuing 
story of life insurance. Life insyr. 
ance touches almost every family in 
the country and at some point or 
other touches the lives of most of 
the 140 million people of the na- 
tion. But in their thinking towards 
life insurance, as in all other mat- 
ters, there is not one single reac. 
tion from all these people, but as 
many different reactions as there 
are group interests. In recognition 
of this, every effort has been ex- 
tended to pass on life insurance in- 
formation not only in terms of the 
general public, but directed to as 
many of the specific publics as 
possible. 

During the past year a number 
of new activities were undertaken 
to reach some of the individual 
publics from their viewpoints at the 
same time that the general public 
was being reached. One of the im- 
portant Institute projects was the 
publication of the first edition of 
an annual “Life Insurance Fact 
Book.” This is a compilation of all 
available facts and figures concern- 
ing life insurance, as far back as 
possible, in some cases covering 
more than 50 years. 

The purpose of the publication 
was to provide ready information 
to libraries, schools, writers, edi- 
tors, speakers, radio commentators 
and others interested in factual 
background information concerning 
life insurance. Each of these is a 
special public in itself and they, 
in turn, carry information on to 
other special publics and the public 
as a whole. What they want is a 
ready reference file from which they 
can draw essential facts and figures 
in preparing their own material 
and the Fact Book was created to 
meet this need. 

To reach the special public of 
those traveling by air and operat- 
ing airplanes, the Institute under- 
took a special survey and made 
available specific information for 
this specific audience. This was of 
use and interest to the general pub- 
lic as well, but it was particularly 
directed to this special air-minded 
public. 

During the year, the Institute pro- 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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all too frequently describes the 

way heart disease strikes— 
America’s No. 1 Killer. One day well 
and happy—-the next day stricken 
dangerously ill or dead! How often 
we read in our papers about men 
and women suffering severe or fatal 
heart attacks when apparently they 
had been in excellent health! And 
how depressing it is to note the 
apparent inevitability with which 
the situation is accepted, as though 
nothing could be done about it. 

Well, something can be done. 
Just three weeks ago today the 
New York Times published a touch- 
ing story of the sudden recovery 
of a five-year old South African 
girl, who since birth had apparent- 
ly been doomed by a congenital de- 
rangement of her large blood ves- 
sels to a quiet and cautious life- 
time. In this case, a pre-natal 
artery between the aorta and pul- 
monary artery, which normally 
closes after birth, had remained 
open, shutting off a flow of blood 
which should have gone through 
the lungs. A recently developed 
operation, resulting from medical 
research, was performed by Dr. 
Robert E. Gross of Harvard Medi- 
cal School, closing off this pre-natal 
artery—and as the happy child 
sailed for home, as the New York 
Times put it, she broke into a joy- 
ous tap-dance, again a normal, 
healthy child. This operation could 
be undertaken and was successful 
only because many years of research 
had gone into the problem. Before 
this little girl could be cured of her 
ailment, numerous experiments had 
to be made in the laboratory on 
animals and many painstaking 
studies had to be made of other 
patients. 

The hopes and progress of medi- 
eal science are bound up in the re- 
search and study which make such 
things possible. Modern medical 
science has done wonders in re- 
ducing the toll that once was taken 
by many diseases. Typhoid fever, 
diarrhea and enteritis, diptheria, 
scarlet fever, measles—all of these 
are diseases which were formerly 
leaders in our mortality lists and 
against which there used to be little 
or no defense; and yet all of them 
have been brought under control 
in relatively recent years and re- 
duced to but a small proportion of 
their former devastating force. In 
the last 40 years, the mortality from 
typhoid fever has been so checked 
that only one death now occurs 
where 100 did formerly. Diphtheria 
deaths are now three against 100 
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formerly; scarlet fever, diarrhea 
and enteritis in childhood each are 
now five against 100; measles seven 
against 100; whooping cough ten 
against 100. Tuberculosis, in a rela- 
tively short period of years, has 
been reduced from the first cause 
of death to the eighth. 

Within the past decade, the sulfa 
drugs and penicillin have demon- 
strated their remarkable control in 
the treatment of pneumonia. These 
drugs are also saving many lives in 
treatment of other acute infections. 
Advances in preventive medicine 
and public health administration 
have kept out of our country dan- 
gerous epidemic diseases which in 
the 19th Century caused thousands 
of deaths and which still flourish 


in other countries—plagues such as 
cholera, yellow fever and typhus. 

These triumphs of medical science 
have added many years to the aver- 
age span of life. In the short space 
of 44 years, from 1900 to 1944, the 
expectation of life in this country 
for white boys at birth was in- 
creased by 15.4 years—from 48.2 to 
63.6 years. 


Ravage of Heart Disease 

However, as we analyze this 
achievement we find that a large 
part of the improvement was 
brought about by spectacular de- 
creases in mortality rates at the 
younger ages of life and in the 
diseases which strike particularly at 
youth. For those at the older ages, 
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the improvement has been much 
smaller—very small, indeed. At 
these older ages, the degenerative 
diseases hold undisputed sway, with 
diseases of the heart and blood ves- 
sels far out in front. 

Despite the prevalence of heart 
disease, the greatest single cause of 
death among our people today, al- 
most nothing is known about the 
basic causes of rheumatic fever, 
permanent high blood pressure and 
hardening of the arteries—which 
are the main processes that result 
in cardiovascular diseases. If these 
causes could be discovered, tremen- 
dous strides would be made in re- 
ducing heart disease mortality. And 
it must be remembered that these 
are not only diseases of later life 
today. They strike at young men 
and women and at those in the 
prime of life, as well. 

In 1943, for example, about 38% 
of all deaths from diseases of the 
heart and arteries occurred below 
age 65. In any two-year period, 
deaths from these diseases at age 
under 65 exceed the total military 
deaths among our armed forces 
during the entire World War II. It 
is high time America declared war 
on this extraordinary dangerous 
enemy. And any research directed 
towards this end would prove to be 
an enormous gain to the nation and 
its families. Reducing the death 
rates from heart disease at the ad- 
vanced ages will, it is expected, be 
difficult since, after all, failure of 
the circulatory system may be 
found to be a natural occurrence 
at that time of life. But even a 


moderate improvement in the heart 
disease mortality among those un- 
der 65 would represent many thou- 
sands of lives saved each year into 
the future. 

Let us, for a moment, take stock 
of the ravages of heart disease. Per- 
haps we do not all realize the scope 
and sweep of this modern scourge. 
Among the conditions associated 
with diseases of the heart and ar- 
teries is coronary occlusion, which 
the medical men describe as the 
closing off of an artery in the mus- 
cle of the heart by a blood clot 
which forms because the wall of the 
artery is diseased. This is the great 
cause of sudden death by disease— 
death without warning which may 
come while at the office desk, on 
the golf course, or even in bed. A 
stroke,” or apoplexy, results from 
a similar occurrence in an artery of 
the brain. Chronic kidney disease 
often goes hand in hand with 
hardening of the arteries. All of 
these developments are associated 
in a great many cases with high 
blood pressure. It is this group of 
ailments which cause such a high 
proportion of the deaths at ages 
over 45. 

Another great scourge is rheu- 
matic fever which, in addition to 
being the leading cause of heart dis- 
ease prior to the age of 40, is an 
especially tragic disease of child- 
hood—a blight upon children. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
from 1941 to 1945 the average year- 
ly death rate from rheumatic fever 
among boys aged 1 to 14 was 6.0 
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per 100,000—almost as great as the 
combined rate (6.8) for measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough and 
diphtheria, traditionally the great 
killers in childhood. The figure for 
girls are similar. Rheumatic fever 
has significance not only in the 
deaths it causes, but also in the 
necessary hospitalization of sick 
children, prolonged frequency for 
many, many months and costing 
large sums to parents and communi- 
ties. The tragedy is that the dis. 
ease also prevents normal develop- 
ment and education of the children 
it strikes down. Think what it 
would mean to parents, if this child- 
hood scourge of rheumatic fever 
were reduced to the present propor- 
tions of the once dread diseases, 
scarlet fever and- diphtheria. 


The cardiovascular and renal dis- 
eases, combined, account for nearly 
one-half of all the deaths in this 
country. Amounting to more than 
684,000 in 1943, the most recent year 
for which the figures are available, 
they outnumbered cancer deaths 
about four to one, pneumonia and 
influenza seven to one and tuber- 
culosis nearly twelve to one. 


It is abundantly clear that in the 
field of diseases of the heart and 
arteries, the need for research can- 
not be too strongly stressed. There 
is, of course, extensive research un- 
der way in this field. Obviously, so 
important a health factor would 
have attracted specialists and stu- 
dents in all sections of the country. 
And yet, relative to the need, the 
efforts thus far under way are very 
small, indeed, compared with the 
research that is under way in many 
other fields. 


Heart disease, unfortunately, has 
not taken hold of the imagination 
of the American people to the ex- 
tent that some other diseases have, 
such as infantile paralysis and can- 
cer. An analysis made in 1940 
showed that infantile paralysis 
caused only 1,026 deaths, while the 
research grants by foundations in 
that field amounted to $502 per 
death. For cancer, the grants equal- 
led $218 for each death from that 
cause. For diseases of the heart 
and arteries grants amounted to 
only 17 cents for each death from 
heart disease of one kind or an- 
other. Truly, the field of heart dis- 
ease has been one of the most neg- 
lected areas of medical *research. 


It was with this need picture in 
mind, and with a conviction that 
something can and should be done 
about the devastating toll of heart 
disease, that the Life Insurance 
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Medical Research Fund was set up 
in the latter part of 1945 by the life 
insurance companies in the United 
States and Canada. The Fund’s ob- 
jective was to aid and support ex- 
isting fundamental medical re- 
search in the field of diseases of the 
heart and arteries. In so doing, they 
were not only attacking the No. 1 
Killer among policyholders, but also 
the No. 1 Killer among the popula- 
tion generally. If their efforts 
should be successful, they would 
not only be able to reduce the mor- 
tality rates among policyholders and 
thus reduce the cost of life insur- 
ance to them, but also prevent 
many deaths among the population 
generally. This would be a notable 
public service to the nation and to 
the world. 

The Fund is now devoting its re- 
sources to this work and more than 
50 specific research activities in the 
field of heart disease are now bene- 
fiting from its contributions. 

At the outset consideration was 
given to the logical question, “Can 
the objectives of the Fund be 
achieved best by establishing a large 
central research institute or by aid- 
ing research by many small groups 
in universities and hospitals 
throughout the country?” The ad- 
visory council recommended the lat- 
ter without hesitation. Every pro- 
gressive medical school and teaching 
hospital deserving the name is also 
a small or large research institution. 


The activities of these research 
groups are often limited, however, 
by the lack of the money required 
for technical help, equipment and 
supplies. Collectively, investigators 
see the problems presented in in- 
finite variation by hundreds of thou- 
sands of patients. Buildings, wards, 
laboratories and other basic require- 
ments, including key personnel, be- 
ing already available, a relatively 
small sum will multiply and extend 
the dividends of medical research 
far more than would be possible in 
a newly built central research in- 
stitute and hospital requiring an 
elaborate administration and a sum 
of money many times greater than 
available. 

Acting on this principle in these 
first fifteen months, 54 grants have 
been made to assist 54 research 
groups in 43 medical schools and 
hospitals spread throughout this 
country and Canada. In addition, 20 
fellowships have been awarded. Jt 
must be remembered that most of 
these grants have been made for 
two years so that the number of 
centers at which research is sup- 
ported by the Fund will be almost 
doubled in the next 12 months by 


the money which becomes available 
in 1947. 

Since its establishment, the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund 
has received contributions corre- 
sponding to a year and a quarter of 
operations, namely $735,000. The 
contributions for the calendar year 
of 1947 will amount to more than 
$600,000. The administrative ex- 
penses have been kept to a low pro- 
portion of the sum available, so that 
the great bulk of the funds have 
been put to work immediately in 
active research work. From the 
funds already collected, 54 grants in 
aid of research have been made for 
periods of one to three years, 
amounting to $633,500. In addition, 
20 fellowships amounting to $55,800 
have been granted to young men 
and women who needed support in 
order to continue in medical re- 
search work or to prepare them- 
selves for it. 

The establishment of the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund has 
given much needed encouragement 
to those interested in research into 
heart disease. No longer will the 
field be neglected as in the past. In 
consequence of the Fund’s offer of 
aid in grants, 130 requests for grants 
ranging from one to ten years, 
amounting in all to $3,862,000, were 
received seeking support for serious 
research projects. This sum is near- 
ly six times greater than the amount 
that could be granted by the Fund. 
It is quite evident that the field of 
research into heart disease is still 
wide open to others who might also 
work in this field. 


Distribution of ‘Grants 


In planning for distribution of the 
Fund’s grants, a general pattern was 
set up which has guided all of our 
work to date. There was, of course, 
the matter of geographical distribu- 
tion and it was felt desirable to 
make as. wide a spread of funds 
as possible. There are 31 states 
(including the District of Columbia) 
in this country which have complete 
medical schools, more or less 
equipped, to do research of the type 
the Fund is supporting. In its short 
history, the Fund has already made 
grants or awarded fellowships in 21 
of these states, in addition to six 
awards placed in medical schools in 
Canada. 

The other distribution factor was 
the’ use of the funds and here the 
general pattern of medical science 
was followed. This involves five 
major areas of activity: first, nor- 
mal function and structure; second, 
injury of normal function which 
brings about disease; third, preven- 
tion of the injury, which will ward 


off the disease; fourth, the disease 
itself; fifth, treatment of the dis- 
ease, which may effect a cure. There 
is a sixth area of activity, essential 
to a continuing effectiveness, and 
that is the training of young men 
and women to take on the work of 
present experts and specialists. 

In keeping with this formula, the 
grants of the Fund have gone into 
projects in each of these six areas 
and a well-balanced research pro- 
gram is thus receiving the aid of 
the life insurance funds. 

Recognizing that any understand- 
ing of disease is dependent on 
knowledge of the normal and that 
we are faced with large gaps in our 
knowledge of the normal as applied 
to heart disease, about $120,000, or 
17% of the Fund’s total grants, has 
been allocated to research in phys- 
iology, biochemistry and anatomy to 
obtain information required for 
eventual progress in other areas. 

About $172,000, or 25% of the total 
grants, has been allocated to re- 
search on the effects produced by 
the impact of injury on normal 
function. The injurious agents un- 
der study include various bacterial 
infections, certain poisons or toxins, 
dietary deficiencies and some phases 
of aging. 

For the study of prevention, about 
$111,000, or 16% of the total grants, 
has been allocated to research in 
epidemiology (which is the study 
of distribution of heart disease), 
metabolism, diet, and detoxifying 
agents. This is not, of course, the 
total picture of prevention, for ac- 
tually the whole range of research, 
from study of the normal to treat- 
ment of the disease, is directed 
eventually towards preventive medi- 
cine. This is, however, the specific 
area of active research into preven- 
tion. - 

For the study of the disease it- 
self, $133,000 or 19% of total grants, 
has been allocated to research in the 
chemical and physiological minutiae 
of abnormal function laboratory 
study of the sick and clinical inves- 
tigations by specialists. This 
amount is much too small, but, with 
present resources, represents all that 
can be undertaken without sacrific- 
ing the breadth of attack. 

About $99,000, or 14% of total 
grants, has been allocated to re- 
search in treatment, cure or ameli- 
oration of the disease—including 
such subjects as diets, drugs, sur- 
gery or general therapy. The size 
of this allocation also reflects the 
general opinion that the basis of 
treatment rests upon the results of 
the fundamental studies. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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POLICYHOLDER 
RELATIONS 


plexauder E. Patterwsou 


Executive Vice-President, Mutual Life of New York 


needs of the American public, 

every life insurance company 
meets a daily challenge to build 
better public relations with millions 
of policyholders, beneficiaries and 
the public generally. 

Each contact, each transaction 
with the public offers a chance to 
build good will, better understand- 
ing and a more favorable attitude 
toward life insurance. 

The life insurance business, as 
you know, is keenly aware of these 
opportunities. In many ways it has 
taken steps, both institutional and 
as individual companies, to improve 
its services to the policyholder. In- 
stances of these, to name a few, are 
the many efforts made by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, the im- 
provements in the selection and 
training of agents by all companies, 
the advances in personnel and office 
management. All of these and many 
similar steps have meant one thing— 
better service to the public. 

Today I have been asked to report 
and discuss with you the latest ef- 
fort in the approach to the building 
and improving of our service to the 
American public. 

The new approach consists of just 
this: 

Try to find out what types of con- 
tacts, what procedures, or what 
treatment the policyholders and the 
public do not like. And then let 
each company know these facts so 
that, each company, exercising its 


|: SERVICING the _ insurance 
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own individual 
either: 

(1) Find a way so to transact its 
service functions as to eliminate 
public dissatisfaction, or 

(2) Consider how those matters 
which it cannot change to fit public 
preference can be better explained 
to, and understood by the public. 

You may recall that at the last 
annual meeting of the Institute this 
subject was discussed and the hope 
was expressed that each company 
would develop within its own staff 
a special committee to study the 
effect of its procedures and contacts 
with its policyholders, beneficiaries 
and the public generally. 

To assist in the study of those 
matters a special committee to be 
known as the committee on policy- 
holder relations was created by the 
board of directors of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. Mr. Lincoln, as 
chairman of the board, appointed the 
following members to the com- 
mittee: 

W. J. Adams, secretary, Canada 
Life; Berkeley Cox, associate coun- 
sel, Aetna Life; Wendell F. Hansel- 
man, vice-president, Union Central 
Life; F. W. Hubbell, president, 
Equitable Life of Iowa Samuel Mil- 
ligan, vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life; George Avery White, president, 
State Mutual Life; Alexander E. 
Patterson,. executive vice-president, 
Mutual Life of New York, chairman 
of the committee. 

Yesterday its first report was made 


judgment, 


may 





to your board of directors. You 
may be interested in a few high- 
lights, and I'll try to explain and 
discuss the approach this Committee 
is taking to this opportunity to elp 
improve the public’s good will and 
understanding of life insurance. 

First, as to the scope of the com- 
mittee. Here is exactly what its 
purpose and functions are, as de- 
fined in the report: 

“The purpose of this committee 
will be to identify the criticisms of 
the public on procedures of day-to- 
day company operations, and to re- 
port these facts to all life insurance 
companies. There is, and will be 
no intention on the part of the com- 
mittee to attempt to establish uni- 
form procedures. There is, and will 
be no intention on the part of the 
committee to interfere with the in- 
dividuality and independence of ac- 
tion of any company. It is hoped 
that the material to be collated will 
be beneficial to the management of 
each company in its own policy- 
holder and public relations. 

“The Committee will have accom- 
plished its purpose when it has sub- 
mitted data concerning those things 
which create public misunderstand- 
ing and which may be used to in- 
form the life insurance companies 
so that they may make their own 
decisions in better serving the pub- 
lic, their policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries.” 

I want to emphasize that the in- 
dividuality of companies—the diver- 
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sity of practices among the com- 

nies resulting from their indi- 
yidual efforts to find ways better to 
serve their policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries—are an inherent part of 
the American life insurance business 
and will not only be maintained, but 
also strengthened by the efforts of 
this committee. 

The preliminary work of the 
committee thru the medium of a 
questionnaire sent to the 258 com- 
panies last August reveals that its 
efforts have already given stimulus 
to a greater competitive spirit 
among the life insurance companies 
to increase the quality of their ser- 
vices to the public, policyholders, 
and beneficiaries. An analysis of the 
data submitted by the companies to 
this committee, shows that there is 
nothing like unanimity of opinion 
regarding company procedures on 
many phases of public service. 
There is strong indication that each 
company has approached this pre- 
liminary survey sent out by this 
committee with firm individuality. 
There is every indication that each 
company in its future relations to 
the public will govern its actions 
entirely by its own principles and 
philosophies of management in the 
public interest. 

This is as it should be. But with 
the benefit of studies as to the ways 
in which service to policyholders 
can be bettered and unnecessary 
annoyances removed, the healthy 
competition which exists as to the 
service to policyholders and the 
public will be stimulated with its 
consequent benefits to all. It is this 
sort of competition—as MHolgar 
Johnson, president of the Institute, 
has made crystal clear on many oc- 
casions—that is largely responsible 
for the acceptance of life insurance 
in this country on a scale not known 
elsewhere. 


Highlights of the Report 


The committee believes that the 
insurance commissioners of the var- 
ious states (including the District 
of Columbia) as the official repre- 
sentatives of the public are in a 
position to offer many valuable sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the 
industry’s service to the public. It 
is planned, therefore, to advise the 
commissioners of the work of the 
committee, to send them a copy of 
this report, and to invite their in- 
terest and cooperation in these 
studies. 

The committee feels that the wid- 
est possible company participation 
is essential to the widest possible 
public benefit. It plans, therefore, 
to distribute this report to all life 


insurance companies operating in 
the United States with an imvita- 
tion to participate in the continuing 
process of identifying those pro- 
cedures of the life insurance busi- 
ness which are thought to be caus- 
ing public misunderstanding. 

The committee found that the 
Canadian Life Officers Association, 
through a standing committee and 
a sub-committee, had worked on 
this subject for more than two 
years. It seemed advisable, as a 
first step, to make use of the work 
they had done. There were some 
41 procedures or items which the 
Canadian research had discovered 
were a source of misunderstanding 
or a cause of dissatisfaction to 
policyholders, beneficiaries or the 
public in Canada. 

Your committee took these items 
and developed them, as you know, 
into a questionnaire which was 
sent to 258 life companies. Each 
company was asked to check “Yes” 
under each item found to be a 
source of misunderstanding or irri- 
tation to policyholders and the pub- 
lic. Each company was asked to 
check “No”, if it had not found 
such a condition. Room was also 
provided to check the box indicat- 
ing that the item might not be ap- 
plicable to a company. 

I shall not try to summarize all 
the responses. They are very much 
appreciated and have been of great 
help to the committee. 

However, an analysis of these re- 
ports shows that each of the 41 
items is believed to be the cause of 
public misunderstanding by some 


of the companies. The questionnaire 
did not attempt to measure the fre- 
quency or degree of importance of 
any item. It is, therefore, only pos- 
sible, at the present time, to re- 
port the percentage of companies 
which have found a particular item 
to be a cause of misunderstanding. 
Despite this limitation it is import- 
ant to note that the following 11 
items have caused a greater or 
lesser degree of public misunder- 
standing to at least 40 per cent of 
the reporting companies: 

(1) Failure to state reasons for 
declining an applicant for insur- 
ance, or “rating up” the applicant. 

(2) The beneficiary’s failure to 
understand why there are differ- 
ences in the charging of premiums 
in the policy year of death. 

(3) The requirement of complet- 
ing an application for reinstatement 
of a lapsed policy when there has 
been a lapse of only a few days. 

(4) Public understanding gener- 
ally of the nature of policyholder 
dividends. 

(5) Requiring the payment of a 
premium under the settlement of 
a death claim in the rare case 
when a policyholder happens to 
die on the premium due date. 

(6) Refusal to accept a mortgage 
principal repayment in excess of 
those permitted under the mort- 
gage contract. 

(7) The annoyance caused the 
policyholder when it is necessary 
to establish a legal guardianship. 

(8) The requirement of the bene- 
ficiary’s signature in connection 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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OF TOP 


MANAGEMENT 


ORTY years ago, when this 
association was founded, few 
could have predicted how great 
the business of life insurance would 
become both in size and in respon- 
sibility. As a time-tested, volun- 
tary method of creating mass pro- 
tection, its practical application has 
spread so widely that to the families 
of the nation it is now the corner- 
stone of self-reliance, backed by 
an immense and carefully guarded 
treasure store created by yearly 
savings. Because of the inherent 
equity of its structure, it is a 
“natural” in the American way of 
life—indeed, it is a symbol of the 
personal freedom and independence 
for which this nation stands. 
Life insurance responsibilities 
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cover a far broader sphere than is 
recognized by most persons outside 
the insurance field and by many 
of us who make it our business. 
Let us review a few of them. 

If one were to ask the financial 
officers of a life insurance company 
what the primary responsibilities 
of life insurance are, they doubtless 
would say—‘financial obligations 
are first, of course, for unless the 
funds entrusted to us are invested 
wisely, we might not be able to 
meet our guarantees to policy- 
holders. Not only do we have to 
invest premiums and income from 
securities safely—we must also 
have in mind the interest require- 
ments under all insurance con- 
tracts, old and new.” 


Willard Smith 


President, Life Insurance Association of America 
President, New England Mutual Life 


They would add that the amount 
of company funds invested in Goy.- 
ernment securities now plays an 
important part in their calculations 
because these funds do not provide 
an interest rate commensurate with 
the interest guarantees in  out- 
standing life insurance policies. And 
they would state with the convic- 
tion of experience that their re- 
sponsibility is made more difficult 
because Government bonds, with 
their ceiling of 242%, have set the 
stage for low interest on bonds of 
public utility companies, railroads, 
and other businesses, as well as on 
real estate mortgages. 

If one were to ask the actuarial 
officers, they might well say—‘“ours 
is a primary responsibility. We 
have to evaluate the distant future 
—not only the life periods of 
policyholders now insured, but the 
life periods of the living and even 
the unborn children of these policy- 
holders who are the beneficiaries, 
and who by our contracts receive 
guarantees which may be in force 
for several generations.” 

The actuaries would point out 
that the basis of a policy, once 
issued, cannot be changed by the 
company no matter what may 
happen to mortality or to interest 
rates. 

They would be justified in say- 
ing that not for a generation has 
there been a more perplexing prob- 
lem facing the life insurance busi- 
ness than the application of the 
new Commissioners’ Standard Or- 
dinary table, known as C. S. O., to 
policies which will be issued in 
the too near future, with January 
1, 1948 as a deadline. The deter- 
mination of the proper rate of in- 
terest to use in conjunction with 
the new mortality table is a great 
responsibility, as it will affect the 
interests of policyholders § and 
agents and management for years 
to come. 

Many more people are living to 
reach old age than was the case 
even ten years ago. As a result of 
study and experience in war time, 
it is not improbable that chemistry 
and medicine will combine to bring 
about even longer life periods for 
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policyholders before another decade 
has passed. All of these facts must 
be weighed, balanced and assorted 
in the recommendations which are 
the responsibility of the actuarial 
officers. 

If one were to ask the agency 
officers about the primary respon- 
sibilities of life insurance, they 
would say—‘“ours is a responsibil- 
ity which no company can over- 
estimate. Without agents, far fewer 
policies would be written and 
policyholders would not receive the 
service which is their due.” They 
would point out that the whole 
foundation of life insurance safety 
is a broad diversification of risks— 
that this requires the constant addi- 
tion of young healthy lives to in- 
surance coverage, and that the 
agency forces are in very large 
measure responsible for this influx 
of lives. 

They would tell about the change 
from old style methods of selling 
when a new agent was given a rate 
book and sent forth with a pat on 
the back. They could demonstate 
most effectively that agents today 
are trained to be truly representa- 
tive of the responsibility given to 
them of applying protection effec- 
tively to the needs of the families 
of America. They would insist that 
training and study are now es- 
office 


sential elements of home 
agency responsibility because a 
properly equipped agent today 


must not only know the types of 
insurance which meet individual 
family and business needs, but must 
be continuously abreast of chang- 
ing conditions in the field of taxa- 
tion so that he can be a trusted 
advisor to his client, the policy- 
holder. 

And now what about the respon- 
sibility of top management? If you 


were asked, how would = you 
answer? 

You would of course say that 
management must give full con- 


sideration to the responsibilities of 
the departments just named, as well 
as to those of the medical, under- 
writing, and many other depart- 
ments that make up a life insur- 
ance company. You would agree 
that one of your chief duties is to 
see to it that all the varying activ- 
ities within a company be closely 
coordinated into one great mechan- 
ism for the production and protec- 
tion of security for the public. 
You would take for granted that 
you should plan for the greatest 
safety of your company structure 
by all means at your disposal, in- 
cluding the strengthening of re- 
serves wherever possible. You 
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S. 
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Life Insurance Association of America Elections 


ERARD S. NOLLEN of Des Moines, chairman of the board of the 
Bankers Life Company, was elected forty-first president of the Life 
Insurance Association of America Dec. 13 at the association’s 40th annual 
meeting, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. He succeeds 
George Willard Smith of Boston, president of the New England Mutual Life. 
New members of the board of directors elected the same day include 
Mr. Smith; James Lee Loomis, Hartford, Conn., chairman of the board of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life; James A. McLain, New York, president of 
the Guardian Life; M. Albert Linton, Philadelphia, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life; Robert E. Henley, Richmond, Va., president of The Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia; and W. T. Grant, Kansas City, Mo., chairman 
of the board, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Mr. Nollen, a graduate of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia., has been as- 
sociated with Bankers Life since 1912, having been elected secretary and a 
director in 1913, a vice-president in 1919, and president in 1926. 
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would give your support to the 
supervisory responsibilities of In- 
surance Commissioners, and would 
back proper amendments to insur- 
ance laws that may be necessary 
because of changing circumstances. 

You would surely say that one 
of the most important duties of 
management is to safeguard life 
insurance as an institution of public 
service. In this respect you would 
naturally stress that the primary 
purpose of life insurance is to pay 
benefits and to provide income for 
the thrifty families in America who 
wish to be self-dependent. 

I sometimes wonder if we have 
laid sufficient emphasis on the 
magnitude of these income and 
benefit payments which are paid 


IL 


out annually by over 300 com- 
panies—of the importance of these 
payments to the nation as a whole. 
Have we made it crystal clear that 
seventy-three million policyholders 
are providing financial security for 
themselves through one-hundred 
and seventy-four billions of life in- 
surance? Have we made it clear to 
our State as well as to our national 
governments that this will lift a 
very definite future burden from 
them and from the taxpayers, since 
most of these policyholders and 
their dependents will not be in need 
of government assistance? 

The figures are impressive. Dur- 
ing the past 5 years, ending this 
December, the average annual pay- 
ments at death were $1,188,000,000. 
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Average yearly payments under ma- 
tured endowments were $352,000,- 


000; the average paid under annui-. 


ties and for disability was $279,- 
000,000; and the amounts paid to 
policyholders who surrendered or 
lapsed their policies averaged $309,- 
000,000. On top of this, the aver- 
age amount paid annually as divi- 
dends to policyholders was $451,- 
000,00. All of these add up to the 
enormous total of over $2,500,000,- 
000 a year flowing to policyholders 
from insurance companies. 

You could mention many other 
familiar responsibilities of top man- 
agement, most of which have in- 
creased during the past few years. 
Yet a recital of them would still 
fail utterly to give an accurate 
picture of the deeper responsibilities 
facing life insurance executives 
today. For we are living in a new 
and different world, in many re- 
spects as new as the unmapped 
world Columbus discovered, with 
its unknown riches and unknown 
dangers. Day by day the march of 
events impresses upon us the con- 
flicting problems, opportunities and 
responsibilities that face us in the 
post-war period. 

A new and a different world. 
Here in the United States, for 
example, we have access to the 
revolutionary discovery of atomic 
energy, not to mention hundreds 
of other miraculous scientific de- 


velopments hastened during the 
war. They offer limitless potential 
blessings for mankind. Let us de- 
voutly pray the world will have 
the wisdom to use them for that 
purpose only. We have a national 
rebirth of confidence, born of our 
wartime demonstration of what 
America can accomplish. Certainly 
today’s mood is a far cry from the 
pessimism so prevalent in the 1930’s 
when it was said “this country has 
reached maturity—there are no new 
frontiers to conquer.” Now we 
know there are no boundaries to 
progress. 

But stretching between us in the 
United States and the new horizons 
of better living is a new and lofty 
mountain range which is called the 
Federal Debt. Barely a ridge in 
1916, when it totalled only 1 billion 
dollars, it became a hill after the 
first world war when it rose to 
$25 billions. Through patient hus- 
bandry the hill was later brought 
down until in 1930 it reached only 
$16 billions. 

But then came a time of economic 
upheaval and the hill rose foot 
by foot until in 1939 it had reached 
a height of $46 billions. War grew 
imminent and finally came. Arma- 
ments at a cost staggering to our 
imagination were necessary. The 
mountain reared mightily upward 
to the utterly incomprehensible 
Since then 


height of $279 billions. 


the top has been leveled off slightly, 
through the application of cash re. 
serves, and it is now measured at 
$262 billion dollars. 

This great landmark of the dif- 
ferent world in which we liye 
casts a long shadow. It greatly in- 
creases the difficulties of benefit- 
ing from the new wealth we hope 
to create. But if we as a united 
people have the will, we can reduce 
the height of this mountain range. 
We must blast away at it in good 
years, and even use pick and shove] 
methods in less good years. Every- 
thing we can do to lower it will be 
beneficial in its effect upon our 
own lives and upon the lives of our 
children, for they also will have to 
live with it. 

As stewards for millions of pol- 
icyholders, we executives of life in- 
surance companies have a direct in- 
terest in how this Federal debt is 
managed, for many things depend 
upon its prudent handling. It will 
be a major force in determining the 
purchasing power of the dollar. It 
will be a potent factor in setting the 
level of the interest rates we re- 
ceive on our investments, and hence 
upon the cost of insurance. It will 
exert a powerful influence on bus- 
iness activity and the level of na- 
tional income. All of these are of 
prime importance to life insurance 
as an institution, to life insurance 

(Continued on Page 49) 





Morgan B. Brainard, president, Aetna Life, Hartford, (left) and Fred D. Russell, president, Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y., (above) 


shared honors with Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metropolitan Life, New York 


(Chairman), L. Douglas Meredith, vice-president, National 


Life, Montpelier, Vt., and Raymond Olson, president, Mutual Trust, Chicago, in setting up the program for the LIAA meeting this year. 
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ways, one of the most critical 
in the recent history of the 
American people. In the tremen- 
gous task of translating our national 
sconomy from a wartime to a peace- 
ime basis, we have surmounted im- 
mense difficulties and have made 
significant gains. Employment, in- 
justrial production and national in- 
ome are at high peacetime levels. 
But the most crucial tests are still 
i be met for we have not yet 
xhieved an approximate balance 
yetween demand and supply in the 
various parts of our economy and 
inflationary pressures remain strong. 
To consolidate the gains made and 
0 make further progress toward 
ur peacetime goals of achieving 
zd maintaining a stable, balanced 


|= year 1946 has been, in many 


xonomy—with employment, pro- 
duction and national income at 
relatively high levels—are vital 


aks ahead. The degree of our suc- 
ess will affect the welfare not only 
of the people of America but also 
of other peoples throughout the 
world. In the years ahead, the 
strength of America must serve as 
2 bulwark to secure the peace of 
the world. 

During this critical time of tran- 
ition, American life insurance is 


tity to serve, faithfully and crea- 
ively, vital needs of family and 
wusiness life in the American com- 
nunity. Its 1946 record reveals new 
high levels of achievement and ser- 
rice and indicates how the institu- 
‘jon, as a whole, through the per- 
ormance of its broad economic and 
wcial functions, is aiding con- 
‘ructively in translating our Amer- 
fan economy to a peacetime basis 
aid in enhancing the capacity of 
Americans, as individuals and as a 
community, to achieve their post- 
var goals. 


New Life Insurance 
The essential job that life insur- 
Mce and its field forces are doing in 
tlping Americans take advantage 
their present high income levels 
build security for the future 
hrough life insurance is evident 
tom the year’s new business record. 
According to current estimates, the 
volume of new life insurance placed 
m force during 1946 will overtop, 
3 a wide margin, all previous an- 





femonstrating anew its great capa-. 





LIAA ACHIEVEMENTS 


Sy Dave 44. Satterfield, Jr. 


Executive Director and General Counsel 
Life Insurance Association of America 


nual production records. The amount 
of new coverage paid for during 
the year in all United States legal 
reserve life insurance companies 
will approximate $23,500,000,000. 
This will include dividend additions 
but not revivals or increases. It 
will be over 30% above the previous 
peak volume of $17,995,000,000 in 
1929 and about 47% above last 
year’s amount of $15,933,000,000. 

A break-down of the estimated 
1946 new business total indicates 
that all three of the major classes 
of coverage will set new records 
this year. New ordinary insurance 
will approximate $16,800,000,000— 
about 35% above the previous peak 
volume of $12,410,000,000 in 1929. 
New industrial insurance will total 
about $4,500,000,000. This will bet- 
ter the previous record of $4,336,- 
000,000 in 1936 by about 4%. New 
life insurance under group coverages 
will attain a volume of about $2,- 
200,000,000, exceeding the 1943 
record of $2,004,000,000 by about 
10%. The 1946 percentages of in- 


crease over 1945 for the three classes 
will be: ordinary, about 56%; in- 
dustrial, about 22%; and group, 
about 53%. 


Life Insurance in Force 


As a net result of the new in- 
surance produced and of outstand- 
ing insurance terminated through 
death, maturity, surrender and in 
other ways, during the year, the 
total life insurance in force in all 
United States legal reserve com- 
panies will have advanced to a new 
high level of approximately $174,- 
000,000,000 at the close of 1946. 
About $116,000,000,000 will be in 
force under ordinary policies, about 
$30,000,000,000 under industrial poli- 
cies, and about $28,000,000,000 under 
group contracts. This will be an 
increase for all classes combined of 
nearly 12% during the year ani of 
nearly 40% in 5 years. At the 1946 
year-end, there will be around 73- 
000,000 life insurance policyholders 
in the United States with an aver- 
age coverage of about $2,375. 
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United States legal reserve life 
insurance companies will have paid 
in cash, or credited, to policyholders 
and beneficiaries during 1946, a 
total of about $2,800,000,000. This 
will be a new high annual volume 
for such benefits. Similar dis- 
bursements over the past 10 years 
have averaged nearly $2,600,000,000. 
About 46% of the 1946 total will 
represent death claim payments to 
the beneficiaries of deceased policy- 
holders. The remaining 54% will 
represent payments to living policy- 
holders as matured endowments, 
annuities, disability benefits, sur- 
render values and dividends. 


Investments 


The welfare of over 100 million 
Americans, who are life insurance 
policyholders and beneficiaries, is 
vitally dependent on the financial 
soundness of life: insurance -com- 
panies. The great majority of Amer- 
ican families, in the medium and 
lower-income brackets, depend on 
life insurance as their primary 
financial resource in the event of 
death to their income provider and, 
in most instances, the maintenance 
of such protection represents a 
material financial sacrifice. These 


facts emphasize the broad social and 
moral responsibilities of life insur- 
stewardship. They demand 


ance 
the utmost care and efficiency in the 
investment of life insurance funds 
to the end that all contractual obli- 
gations to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries may be unfailingly met as 
they become due and to the further 
end that life insurance protection 
may be provided at the minimum 
cost to policyholders. Life insur- 
ance, as an institution, has been 
eminently successful in building a 
financial structure of wunexcelled 
strength and stability and has been 
enabled to achieve a superb record 
in the performance of contractual 
obligations over the years. 

During the past decade and a half, 
the earning capacity of life insur- 
ance funds has been adversely 
affected by economic changes which 
narrowed investment opportunities 
in private enterprise and increased 
the importance of government se- 
curities as an investment outlet. 
Some appreciation of such economic 
factors may be gained by observing 
the changes which have occurred 
since 1930 in the debt structure of 
the country as revealed by data 
published by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. These data 
indicate that at the end of 1945 net 
private long-term debt outstanding 
in the United States was only 77% 
of its 1930 peak. This contraction 
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reflected a 23% decrease in net long- 
term indebtedness of corporations 
and a 24% decrease in real estate 
mortgage indebtedness of indivi- 
duals and other non-corporate bor- 
rowers. Net public debt at the end 
of 1945, however, was more than 
800% above its 1930 level. This 
expansion resulted from an increase 
of over 1500% in the net debt of the 
Federal government and Federal 
agencies and a decrease of 3% in 
the net debt of State and local gov- 
ernments. 

These changes had a marked ef- 
fect on the investment trends of 
United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies, whose assets in- 
creased 137% between the ends of 
1930 and 1945. They are significant- 
ly reflected in the increased .propor- 
tion of the assets of such companies 
invested in Federal securities—from 
2% at the end of 1930 to 46% at the 
end of 1945—and in the decreased 
proportion invested in corporate se- 
curities and real estate mortgages— 
from 66% at the end of 1930 to 40% 
at the end of 1945. 


Competitive Conditions 


The resulting effect on investment 
earnings of the companies has been 
unfavorable not only because of the 
normally lower yields from Federal 
securities than from even the most 
conservative investments of com- 
parable duration in non-federal 
channels, but also because of gov- 
ernmental control of such yields at 
artificially low levels in order to 
facilitate federal deficit financing. 
Such controls, moreover, have so 
altered competitive conditions in the 
meney market that non-federal bor- 
rowers also have been able to fin- 
ance both new and refunding debt 
operations at lower interest rate 
levels. The adverse impact on life 
insurance investment earnings may 
be judged from the records of 49 
United States legal reserve com- 
panies which hold about 90% of the 
assets of all such companies. In 
1930 the net investment earnings of 
these companies, after deduction of 
investment expenses, was equiva- 
lent to 5.03% of their mean ledger 
assets but in 1945, the latest year 
for which such data are available, 
the corresponding rate was only 
3.09%. Thus, a 40% reduction in the 
productivity of life insurance funds 
from the 1930 level is indicated. In 
consequence, materially increased 
financial burdens have been placed 
on the great body of American 
policyholders because they are re- 
ceiving lesser amounts of dividends 
and are paying higher premiums on 
new contracts than would have been 


the case if former levels of iny, 
ment earnings could have been 
tained. 

The institution of life insuy 
in constantly seeking advan 
investment outlets for its fund 
the interests of its policyhe 
plays a constructive part in the 
tional economy by making avajj 
a supply of capital funds to] 
finance public and private «@ 
prise throughout the nation. 9 
dynamic influence of demand, 
supply factors on the make-up 
life insurance investment port 
and on the flow of life ins 
funds into various channels of) 
vestment and into various pari 
the country may be clearly and 
terestingly traced, in detailed 4 
relative to the classified investme 
of the same 49 companies. 
data, presented in appended tab 
and charts, show the distributis 
by investment classes, of the 
company holdings since 1906 
the geographical distributiong) 
each investment class, and of pal 
reserves, for 1941 and 1945. 
49-company data will not be 
cussed here but will be found 
ful for detailed study and for 
ence purposes. 

Recent and current trends iff 
insurance investments, however, 
reviewed briefly below and, for 
purpose, data representing 
United States legal reserve 
panies, since the end of 1941, 
used. References to 1946 data 
this discussion are based on *# 
liminary estimates. 

At the 1946 year-end, the a 
of the United States legal res 
life insurance companies will t 
approximately $48,000,000,000. 
47% growth in the volume of 
assets and a pronounced shift 
their distribution among investmé 
classes have characterized the 
years under review. Investma 
trends during 1946, however, pre 
some significant contrasts to f 
of the previous four years and 
flect changes in capital needs 
investment opportunities wh 
have attended our economic tra 
tion from war to peace. 

Investments in United St 
Government securities furnish 
outstanding example of such a ff 
change in 1946. Life company 
ings of such securities—which 
panded so tremendously under 
impact of war and aided so 
structively in the achievemnt 
victory—continued to expand 4 
ing most of 1946 but at a gre 
retarded rate and probably 
have passed their post-war pé 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Distinguished “/néo 
ADDRESSES LIAA MEETING 


dent of the International Bank 

for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, Ray Atherton, United 
States Ambassador to Canada, and 
United States Senator Clyde R. Hoey 
of North Carolina were the three 
guest speakers featured at the 
fortieth annual meeting of the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City, Dec. 13. 

Each had a viewpoint of his own 
of particular interest and import- 
ance to attending top executives and 
each presented his views with tell- 
ing and compelling effect. Each left 
an indelible impress on the minds 
of their listeners—particularly, from 
the broad international standpoint 
so important in thinking and plan- 
ning today. 


Fe aent o MEYER, retiring presi- 


Eugene Meyer 

Active support of the Interna- 
tional Bank by the life insurance 
companies of this country was urged 
by Eugene Meyer, president of the 
Bank, who recently announced his 
resignation, effective December 18. 

“The life insurance companies as 
a group possess a very large aggre- 
gation of investment funds and the 
Bank desires your active interest 
and support,” Mr. Meyer said. 
“The Bank needs long-term funds 
in order to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created and the 
life companies, of course, want long 
term investments. While life in- 
surance business is not authorized 
under existing state laws to invest 
in the Bank’s obligations, the Bank 
hopes that the necessary legisla- 
tion will be adopted. It has felt, 
however, that the matter was one 
that’ should be dealt with by the 
regularly constituted authorities in 
this country.” 

Addressing a direct appeal to the 
life insurance executives for their 
interest in the international prob- 
lems, Mr. Meyer said, “The insur- 
ance companies of the nation are 
an important factor in its social 
security. Under the supervision of 
the state authorities, they invest 
the funds for which they are trus- 
tees. Their first duty is to their 
policyholders and their first con- 
sideration must be the safety of 
capital and income. But they also 


have a social responsibility to pro- 
mote the public interest whenever 
possible without jeopardizing the 
security of their investments. Sure- 
ly, the promotion of better world 
conditions is a matter of real im- 
portance to those the life companies 
represent. 

“If we want to enjoy the kind of 
economic society in which individ- 
ual men can thrive and live com- 
fortably, we cannot retreat into 
our own rich land and cease to care 
how the rest of the world lives. 
We cannot do that because there 
is no way of shutting ourselves up 
and keeping the rest of the world 
out. The spread of economic dis- 
ease beyond our shores will event- 
ually infect us. The deterioration 
of the economic conditions under 
which men live inevitably leads to 
political illness, which will surely 
involve us unless it is cured. In 
other words, we cannot be the only 
happy and prosperous country on 
the face of the globe. 

“The International Bank was con- 
ceived as an opportunity for busi- 
ness and labor and technicians in 
all countries to work together to- 
ward a more prosperous world. It 
is a great opportunity for the people 
of the world—not merely for the 
people of the borrowing countries, 
but for those in the lending coun- 
tries as well. We shall .not have 
peace unless economic .conditions 
are bearable and backward econo- 
mies are helped to go forward.” 

Participation in the Bank’s suc- 
cess is not limited to the direct 
purchase of its securities, Mr. Meyer 
added. “One of the principal func- 
tions of the Bank is to promote 
private foreign investment,” he 
continued. “The Bank can help to 
fill the gap which now exists be- 
tween widespread and urgent needs 
and available private resources on 
reasonable terms. Its operations, 
however, are not a substitute for 
healthy private investment. The 
loans it makes will contribute to 
the strength and stability of the 
borrowing countries and improve 
the climate for private lending. 
They should help also to bring 
about conditions under which priv- 
ate trade may be expanded.” 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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HE crowded corridors of the 

Hotel Commodore in New York 

City, smoke-gray from an end- 
less puffing of pipes, cigars and cig- 
arettes, last week echoed with the 
voices—from sharp New England 
twang to soft Southern drawl—of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners as they met in 
noisy groups to discuss the happen- 
ings at their 78th mid-year meeting. 

Starting well in advance of the 
scheduled program, and working in 
the parliamentary procedure of sub- 
committee, committee and plenary 
sessions, the commissioners and 
their staffs were kept on the go 
constantly, often late into the night. 
One man complained that he had 
come to New York eight days ahead 
of time, but by Wednesday after- 
noon, the last day of the convention, 
he had not stirred from the halls of 
the Hotel Commodore. 

The convention, which lasted offi- 
cially from Sunday, December 8, 
through Wednesday, December 11, 
moved swiftly and efficiently to its 
completion on a well-regulated time 
table which saw little interference 
desvite the complex nature of some 
of its problems. Under the able 
leadership of NAIC President Rob- 
ert E. Dineen, New York superin- 
tendent—the man with the gavel— 
and with the cooperation of com- 
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mittee chairmen and member com- 
missioners, this adjourned meeting 
considered the many problems as- 
signed last June as being of in- 
terest to all phases of the insurance 
business. 

One of the first issues to be dis- 
cussed—and one of the last as well, 
during the closing minutes of the 
final plenary session—was that of 
establishing a central clearing office 
for the commissioners. A _ three- 
man sub-committee, composed of 
Commissioner David A. Forbes of 
Michigan, Commissioner Maynard 
Garrison of California, and Com- 
missioner Charles F. J. Harrington 
of Massachusetts, entertained the 
possibility of establishing the cen- 
tral office. It was recommended to 
the convention that the new era 
facing the insurance world required 
the existence of a central, perma- 
nent location which would func- 
tion as a clearing house for all com- 
missioners, their committees, and 
respective insurance departments. 

Opposition to the proposal was 
headed by Commissioner George A. 
Bowles of Virginia. He stated that 
the present arrangements for hand- 
ling such matters as had been pro- 
posed for the central office had 





proved satisfactory for some 7% 
years, and requested that a clear- 
cut need be shown for creating 
such an office at this time. 

According to the committee's 
recommendations, the central office 
would function as a clearing house 
for rulings made by the commis- 
sioners of the separate States, as a 
contact office to assist in the co- 
ordination of the commissioners 
committee work through the year, 
and would cooperate with groups 
outside the NAIC but working 
with the association, such as the 
National Council on Workmen's 
Compensation. The present office 
handling the valuation of securities 
was not contemplated as a part of 
the new central office at the pres- 
ent time. 

One major difficulty in creating @ 
central office was encountered in 
the budget requirements estimated 
for putting the office into operation. 
The NAIC’s annual budget runs 
about $8,000 a year, the bulk of 
which is obtained by funds con- 
tributed from each State. The sub- 
committee judged that $20,000 
would be needed for the proposed 
office, $7,500 for administrative ex- 
penses (including the salary of am 
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78th annual session. 


assistant or executive secretary) 
$2,400 for a stenographer and $2,400 
for rent. The balance was classified 
as miscellaneous. Such a _ budget 
would require double the present 
contribution from each State with 
some additional income, .perhaps, 
suggested the proponents of the 
plan to be raised from the sale of 
the proceedings of the NAIC. 

So much discussion ensued over 
this proposal that an executive ses- 
sion of the commissioners was 
called, and the matter finally post- 
poned for further consideration at 
the June meeting next year. 

As was expected in view of an- 
ticipated legislative action during 
1947, rates and rating bills occupied 
a major part of the convention 
agenda and time. Since the 
fire and casualty bills have already 
been proposed, however, discussions 
were limited to amendments of the 
model bills, the proposal of a model 
accident and health bills and the 
treatment of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act on a State level. 

The proposed accident and health 
bill provides for the filing of all 
policies, endorsements, etc., as well 
Premium rates. It contains a pro- 
vision enabling the commissioner to 





bill, and other important topics. 


Busy mid-year meeting of insurance commissioners 
discusses establishment of a central office, 


accident and health rate regulatory 


Convention 


held in New York City anticipates 
future action of State legislatures, 
and completes agenda of adjourned meeting. 


American and Canadian departments represented at 
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disapprove any policy provision or 
provisions which are unjust, unfair, 


inequitable, deceptive, or which 
would tend to misrepresent the 
policy. It contains an additional 


provision enabling the commis- 
sioner to disapprove the policy “if 
the benefits provided therein are 
unreasonable in relation to the 
premium charged.” Under this bill 
the commissioner will be able to 
prohibit the use of policies which 
are fraudulent, or manifestly unfair, 
te the public. 

The rates and rating organization 
and Federal legislation committee, 
which is chairmanned by Commis- 
sioner Harrington of Massachusetts, 
with Commissioners J. Edwin Lar- 
son of Florida, Newell R. Johnson 
of Minnesota and Robert E. Dineen 
of New York, reported that “this 
bill provides much less detailed 
regulatory machinery than that pro- 
vided in the model fire and casualty 
rating bills.” The reports stated 
further that “this bill does not at- 
tempt to deal with all improper or 
deceptive practices in the accident 
and health field.” These matters 
were treated separately under the 
heading “Unfair and Deceptive Prac- 
tices in the Insurance Business.” 


NSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
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As part of the preliminary spade- 
work, this committee met with the 
All-Industry Committee in October 
and drafted suggestions for the sub- 
jects covered by the -Federal Trade 
Commission Act on a State level. 
Subsequent changes were recom- 
mended by the committee at a late 
hour before the NAIC meeting’ and 
before the All-Industry Committee 
had an oportunity to discuss them. 
The bill advocated by the commit- 
tee, in regard to unfair practices, 
was designed on the supposition that 
the States wanted to cope with the 
matter in view of the mandate of 
Public Law 15. The bill was de- 
scribed as an “unfair and deceptive 
practices act containing prohibition 
against certain enumerated prac- 
tices and an omnibus provision de- 
signed to cover unenumerated prac- 
tices.” 

Under this proposal, the commis- 
sioner may issue “cease and desist” 
orders in connection with enumer- 
ated practices. But, in connection 
with unenumerated practices, re- 
course must be had to the courts 
through the attorney general of the 
State. Admittedly circuitous, the 
procedure was advocated because of 
familiarity with unfair practices 
over the past years. It was there- 
fore felt that the industry should 
know in advance what was for- 
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bidden. And, secondly, no State 
legislation has yet appeared as a 
counterpart of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act “or to entrust to 
State regulatory officials the specific 
power” contained in the proposed 
bill, although the industry has been 
regulated by the several States since 
1807. 

Some discussion was heard on this 
unfair practices issue when Walter 
H. Bennett, general counsel of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, appeared to question the 
phrasing of section 4 of the bill. 
The section reads: 

“Boycott, Coercion and Intimida- 
tion. Entering into any agreement 
to commit, or individually or by any 
concerted action committing any 
act of boycott, coercion or intimida- 
tion resulting or tending to result 
in unreasonable restraint of, or a 
monopoly in, the business of in- 
surance.” 

J. C. Stott, State national director 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, spoke briefly but elo- 
quently on behalf of the NAIA and 
stated that this wording would pre- 
vent every agent and producer from 
performing the daily routine of his 
business. He therefore recommend- 
ed that the commissioners recon- 
sider the matter and delete the 
words “individually or” from that 
section. He submitted that such 
strict limitation as was contained 
in those two words would handcuff 
the agent to the extent that he 
could not attempt to sell one policy 
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over another, or one company over 
another, without running afoul of 
the law. 

Defense of the section was main- 
tained by Mr. Dineen, the question 
being one of legal technicalities. 
Mr. Dineen noted that the Federal 
prototype covered “any act” of boy- 
cott or intimidation, etc., and that 
therefore the language proposed was 
quite in keeping with Federal in- 
tent. He said that the committee 
had felt that the Federal act should 
be closely followed so that the re- 
sulting State act would take care 
of the matter by itself without any 
need for Federal action. To do less, 
he averred, would be to do nothing. 
Finally he admitted that the com- 
mittee had been working under 
pressure and against time and had 
no sufficient time to smooth out the 
language of the report, a fact duly 
recorded in the report. Further con- 
sideration might result in some 
changes in the bill, but Mr. Dineen 
insisted that it was his opinion that 
the wording would have to stay. 

The amendments suggested for the 
model fire and casualty bills were 
adopted for the purpose of avoiding 
possible misinterpretation of the in- 
tent of the sections amended, and 
did not represent a departure from 
the bills as approved at Portland 
last June. 

Commissioner Donald Knowlton 
of New Hampshire, in submitting 
the report of the accident and health 
committee stated the committee’s 
recommendation that any State not 


having a Standard Provision Lay 
should take steps to enact one 
similar to the model suggested. fp 
noted that the model was only , 
model for purposes of uniformity 
and should be so considered by the 
respective States. The wording of 
this ‘guide” is as follows: 


“A. No policy of insurance against 
loss or expense from the sickness, 
or from the bodily injury or death 
by accident of the insured shall be 
issued or delivered to any person 
in this State nor shall any applica. 
tion, rider or endorsement be used 
in connection therewith until a copy 
of the form thereof and of the 
classification of risks and the pre- 
mium rates, or, in the case of o- 
operatives or assessment companies 
the estimated cost pertaining thereto 
have been filed with the Commis. 
sioner of Insurance. 


“B. No such policy shall be issued, 
nor shall any application, rider or 
endorsement be used in connection 
therewith, until the expiration of 
30 days after it has been so filed 
unless the Commissioner _ shall 
sooner give his written approval 
thereto. 


“C. The Commissioner may, with- 
in 30 days after the filing of any 
such form, disapprove such form 
(1) if the benefits provided therein 
are unreasonable in relation to the 
premium charged, or (2) if it con- 
tains a provision or provisions which 
are unjust, unfair, inequitable, mis- 
leading, deceptive or encourage mis- 
representation of such policy. If 
the Commissioner shall notify the 
insurer which has filed any such 
form that it does not comply with 
the provisions of this section or 
EY 552 b eo encnaeu (insert here 
appropriate references to the Stand- 
ard Provision Section and any other 
relevant sections) it shall be unlaw- 
ful thereafter for such insurer to 
issue such form or use it in connec- 
tion with any policy. In such notice 
the Commissioner shall specify the 
reasons for his disapproval and state 
that a hearing will be granted with- 
in 20 days after request in writing 
by the insurer. 

“D. The Commissioner may at any 
time, after a hearing of which not 
less than 20 days written notice shall 
have been given to the insurer, 
withdraw his approval of any such 
form on any of the grounds stated 
in this section. It shall be unlawful 
for the insurer to issue such form or 
use it in connection with any policy 
after the effective date of such with- 
drawal of approval. The notice of 
any hearing called under this para- 
graph shall specify the matters to be 
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considered at such hearing and any 
decision affirming disapproval or 
directing withdrawal of approval 
under this section shall be in writ- 
ing and shall specify the reasons 
therefor. 

“Ef. Any order or decision of the 
Commissioner under this section 
shall be subject to review by ap- 
peal (writ of certiorari) to the 
56 neues en Court at the instance 
of any party in interest. In the case 
of disapproval or withdrawal of 
approval of a form previously in use 
the court shall determine whether 
the filing of the appeal (petition for 
such writ) shall operate as a stay 
of any such order or decision. The 
court may, in disposing of the issue 
before it, modify, affirm or reverse 
the order or decision of the Com- 
missioner in whole or in part. 

Explanatory Notes 

Subsection “E” should be omitted 
in any State which has a specific 
general provision for appeal from 
the review of decisions of the Com- 
missioner of Insurance. The scope 
of the review should be revised to 
conform to the policy of the state 
in which this bill is introduced. 
Provisions for filings by fraternal 
benefit societies may be included in 
this section in the case of states 
having no other applicable pro- 
visions for such societies. 

A more detailed explanation as 
to the manner of integrating this 
statute into existing Insurance Laws 
will be set forth in an addendum to 
be issued by this Committee follow- 
ing the December, 1946 meeting. 

Highlights of Tuesday’s session 
was a luncheon in honor of the com- 
missioners. General Carl Spaatz, 
commanding general of the Army 
Air Forces, addressed some 1500 
diners. Brigadier General Emmet 
(Rosie) O’Donnell, one of the heroes 
of the air campaign against the 
Japanese, was also present. The 
technicolor film, “The Last Bomb,” 
which described in action pictures 
the air bombardment of Japan prior 
to and including the launching of 
the atomic bomb, was shown to a 
spellbound audience. 

Another added attraction on the 
convention’s agenda was the pres- 
ence of Emilio G. Collado, an execu- 
tive director of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. At the request of the laws 
and legislation committee of which 
Commissioner Maynard Garrison of 
California is chairman, Mr. Collado 
outlined the organization and ad- 
ministration of the International 
Bank. This was done because the 
bank is desirous of interesting in- 
surance companies in investing part 


of their funds in the bonds which 
the banks will issue in this country. 

Since the investment portfolios of 
insurance companies are particularly 
defined by State legislatures, Mr. 
Collado and others of the banks ad- 
ministrators have spent some time 
talking to the companies, particu- 
larly life insurance companies, and 
State officials about the securities 
with which the bank will back its 
bonds. 

His talk was considered extremely 
interesting and highly informative. 
His audience was obviously in- 
terested and participated in a ques- 
tion and answer session after the 
address was concluded. However the 
committee made its report to the 
final plenary session with the 
opinion that the legislation which 
Mr. Collado proposed to authorize 
such investments by insurance com- 
panies was a matter for the States 
individually, not the commissioners 
generally. 

The examinations committee, with 
Newell R. Johnson of Minnesota 
chairman, reported a resolution on 
the qualifications of examiners 
which required, among other things, 
that any examiner should have two 
years regular examination ex- 
perience, and that his name and 
background information should be 
on file with the proper zone chair- 
man, Some discussion was voiced 
over the examination of pools and 
syndicates, especially in connection 
with the right of the States to ex- 
amine such pools. It was contended 
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by Mr. Dineen of New York that 
the right to examine a company in 
a State included the right to ex- 
amine all activities of the company 
in so far as they relate to the busi- 
ness, and that this extension would 
cover pools and syndicates in which 
the companies were concerned. 

At the final plenary sessions re- 
ports from all the operating com- 
mittees were heard and approved. 
Commissioner Bowles of Virginia 
was named a member of the execu- 
tive committee. Commissioner Seth 
B. Thompson of Oregon, vice-presi- 
dent of the NAIC, was unable to 
attend the meeting because of ill- 
ness. Tribute was paid to the late 
Jess G. Reed of Oklahoma, former 
secretary-treasurer, who had been 
so well known to the commissioners 
during his twenty-year regime as 
commissioner of his home State. 
After the fraternal committee ten- 
dered its report to the convention, 
the committee was disbanded, along 
with its subcommittee, because it 
was felt that no useful purpose was 
being served by the committee. 
Commissioner William A. Sullivan 
was its chairman. 

Plans for arrangements for a 
future convention city were dis- 
cussed as certain offers had been 
received by the commissioners, but 
no affirmative action was taken at 
this session. The Chateau Frontenac 
in Quebec invited the NAIC for 
June, 1947, but since accommoda- 
tions there are limited, no decision 
was made. 
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head of the legal department 

of the Penn Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia, and member of the law 
firm of Barnes, Dechert, Price, Smith 
and Clark, was elected president 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel at its annual meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City, Dec. 10-11. 


Francis J. Wright, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Midland 
Mutual Life of Columbus, O., was 
named vice-president while Charles 
G. Dougherty, assistant general 
counsel of the Metropolitan Life, 
was re-elected as secretary. 


ia OBERT Dechert, counsel and 


Powell B. McHaney, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the 
General American Life, St. Louis, 
and Andrew D. Christian, Rich- 
mond, Va., were elected to the exec- 
utive committee to serve during the 
coming year with Byron K. Elliott, 
vice-president and general counsel 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Boston; J. Thomas Gurney, associ- 
ate general counsel, Bankers Na- 
tional Life, Montclair, N. J.; and 
Robert A. Adams, general counsel, 
American United Life, Indianapolis. 


In connection with the election 
of Mr. Dechert to succeed Harry 
Cole Bates, general counsel of the 
Metropolitan Life as president, it 
is interesting to note that, in view 
of the rising tide of membership, a 
tradition of long standing finally 
has been broken. Heretofore, the 
president of the association was in- 
variably elected to serve a second 
term in office. For a good many 
years now, however, there has been 
growing up in the organization a 
strong feeling that the custom 
should be abolished and this year 
leaders in the movement—particu- 
larly Mr. Bates—succeeded in estab- 
lishing a new order. 


The meeting, consisting of three 
business sessions, under the able 
chairmanship of Mr. Bates, got un- 
der way Tuesday afternoon. 

The first speaker of the day was 
Mr. McHaney, who delivered a talk 
on “Problems of the Conflict of 
Laws in Relation to Binding Re- 
ceipts.” Mr. McHaney’s paper, a- 
long with others presented at the 
convention, had been held over from 
the May meeting which, it will be 
remembered, had to be cancelled 
because of the railroad strike in 
the Spring. 

In accordance with the custom 
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of long standing of having the life 
insurance laws of one state re- 
viewed at each meeting, Pinckney 
L. Cain, associate counsel of the 
American United Life of Columbia, 
S. C., covered the trends and pe- 
culiarities of the law in his own 
state in an intriguing summary. 

The final paper of the afternoon 
was “Investment Laws—Changes 
During the Last Decade” by Wil- 
liam R. Shands, general counsel, 
Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond. 

“Since 1935,” Mr. Shands de- 
clared, “we have seen material 
changes in the investment portfolios 
of our life insurance companies and 
a steady decline in the rate of re- 
turn of such companies from their 
investments. 

“From the standpoint of volume, 
probably more changes occurred 
with respect to U. S. government 
guarantees than any other subject. 

“Personally, I now feel that the 
changes in the investment statutes 
represent progress, for such changes 
have been necessary to keep up 
with the changing times. Conditions 
of today and tomorrow, judging by 
those of 1935, 1936 and so on, will 
never be normal. Viewed thus, the 
changes in our investment statutes 
do denote progress. That they do 
not represent more progress, we 
must not lay to any lack of fore- 
sight and imagination for it has 
been my experience with insurance 





legislation that legislators and in- 
surance departments share with us 
the desire to do what is best for all 
concerned. 

“Much is yet to be desired to- 
wards uniformity. And no magical 
formula has yet been found where- 
by an investment statute can be 
substituted for sound judgment, dis- 


crimination and initiative in the 
selection of investments for the 
companies we represent. Greater 


uniformity should be urged and will 
be achieved. The magical formula 
probably will never be found and, 
if found, would doubtless be thor- 
oughly disliked in molding us to 
endless patterns. 

“Life insurance is one of the real 
stablizing factors in our present 
economy. The times challenge us 
as never before to see that it is 
preserved.” 

During the course of the after- 
noon, the dues of the organization 
were raised from $25 to $35, Secre- 
tary Dougherty reported that the 
lawyers directory has been com- 
pleted and will be distributed in 
the near future and announced that 
the Spring meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held at The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., May 26-27. 

The second day’s session included 
presentation of the following pa- 
pers: “Termination of Employment 
under Group Policies” by Abram 
T. Collier, associate counsel, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Boston; “The 
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Histrionics of Defense” by Jac 
Chambliss, associate counsel of the 
Provident Life and Accident, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; and “Ownership 
Policies Permitting Designation of 
Beneficiaries” by Ferdinand H. 
Pease, general counsel, New York 
Life. 


The social side of the convention 
was agreeably taken care of with 
a cocktail party on Tuesday after- 
noon for wives and guests and the 
usual luncheon between sessions on 
Wednesday, Dec. 11. 


Robert Dechert 


Robert Dechert, new president 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, was born November 29, 
1895, in Philadelphia, son of Col. 
Henry Taylor Dechert (Philadel- 
phia lawyer and Colonel in the Na- 
tional Guard during the Spanish- 
American War) and of Virginia 
Louise Howard. There has been a 
lawyer in every generation of the 
family for the last 175 years. 


Educated at Phillips Brooks 
(1911); Lawrenceville (1912); and 
University of Pennsylvania (AB 
1916, cum laude, and LL.B 1921, 
cum laude), with four months at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, as a 
U. S. Army student in 1919. 


Served in World War I, beginning 
as second Lieutenant in the regular 
army, serving overseas with the 
7th U. S. Infantry, Third (Regular) 





Division, AEF, throughout five 
major engagements and in Army 
of Occupation on Rhine. Promoted 
to captain while overseas and 
awarded DSC for gallantry at Le 
Charmel, France, July 23/25, 1918. 


Mr. Deckért was admitted to the 
Pennsylvania Bar in 1921 and be- 
came associated with the firm of 
Hepburn, Deckert and Norris, which 
he left in 1927 to become vice-presi- 
dent and counsel of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life. In 1930 he resigned as 
vice-president (continuing as Coun- 
sel and head of the legal depart- 
ment), to form the firm of Deckert 
and Bok, now Barnes, Deckert, 
Price, Smith and Clark. He was 
a member of the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Law Examiners 
from 1933 to 1939 and is a member 
of the American, Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia Bar Associations. 


He married Helen Hope Wilson 
(descendant of Louis Godey) on 
May 24, 1922, and has three chil- 
dren—Peter, Helen Hope and 
Marian Godey. 


He is a member of the fraternity 
of Delta Psi, is a Phi Beta Kappa, 
a member of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution and various legal societies. 
His home is at Gulph Mills, Bridge- 


port, Pa. He is an independent 
Republican, ran the campaign of 
Attorney General William A. 
Schnader for Governor of Penn- 


sylvania in 1934 and was a vice- 
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chairman of the Willkie Clubs of 
Philadelphia in 1940. 

He is a member of the board of 
the Community Chest of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity, having been gen- 
eral chairman of its annual cam- 
paign in 1941-42 and a volunteer 
worker in the campaign for over 
25 years. He is a trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was 
chairman of its council on develop- 
ment when that organization was 
dissolved June 30, 1946, and merged 
with other activities of the Uni- 
versity; taught in the Law School 
of the University from 1923 until 
the entry of the U. S. into World 
War II; is a member of the execu- 
tive board, law board and. teacher 
training board of the University, 
as well as president of the board of 
the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, now affiliated with the Uni- 
versity. of Pennsylvania. He is a 
vice-president and director of the 
YMCA of Philadelphia; director of 
the Philadelphia branch of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. He was vice-chairman 
of the unemployment relief com- 
mittee in Philadelphia, was for 
several years president of the Com- 
munity Council of Philadelphia and 
of the recently dissolved Western 
Home for Children. He is a direc- 
tor of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company and a trustee of 
Lawrenceville School. 
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N any discussion of estate plan- 

ning, it is important to keep in 

mind the goals to be attained and 
the procedure which must be fol- 
lowed if a satisfactory program is 
to be developed. The drafting of a 
will, the creation of a trust, the re- 
vision of an investment portfolio, the 
rearrangement of life insurance con- 
tracts, or the making of gifts, are 
all vital steps to be considered care- 
fully by every estate owner when 
he is making arrangements for, the 
effective disposition of his property. 
However, no single step constitutes 
estate planning. Many factors must 
be coordinated and formulated into 
a suitable and workable design, if 
satisfactory results are to be ob- 
tained. In fact, a single step taken 
by itself, independent of other estate 
considerations, may turn out to be 
a misstep—more harmful than ad- 
vantageous. 

This article, dealing primarily 
with the functions of life insurance 
and annuities as applied to the es- 
tate planning procedure, should not, 
therefore, be taken as a complete 
analysis of the estate owner’s prob- 
lems—for it is but a small fraction 
of the entire picture. On the other 
hand, it is essential that every in- 
dividual owning an estate, or wish- 
ing to create one, should carefully 
explore the many advantages offered 
by insurance and annuity contracts. 


Creating an Estate 


Of course, it is unnecessary to 
plan for the disposition of an estate 
prior to its acquisition; at least, be- 
fore arrangements have been made 
for its creation. This observation 
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tends to bring into focus the most 
effective use of life insurance— 
namely, estate building—especially 
where the elements of time and pre- 
mature death may be important 
considerations. 

Although the average individual 
in the United States is far better 
off estatewise than residents of any 
other country in the world, never- 
theless, a very small percentage of 
the entire population are able to ac- 
quire a competence during lifetime, 
that is, a sufficient amount of prop- 
erty to provide for their own old age 
and their dependencies. This condi- 
tion does not apply solely to small 
income producers, but in many in- 
stances highly compensated execu- 
tives find it impossible to retain any 
substantial portion of their earnings, 
after paying income taxes and main- 
taining the standard of living re- 
quired by their business positions. 

If, therefore, those representing 
this great majority desire to create 
estates for the protection of their 
dependents and themselves, about 
the only course available to them 
is through the purchase of life in- 
surance by the payment of pre- 
miums periodically during lifetime 
—at least, up to the time of retire- 


ment from business activity. Should 
they then die prematurely, their 
estates will immediately come into 
being for the protection of their 
beneficiaries, but, should they live 
to retirement age, the values which 
they have built up in their policies 
will provide incomes for themselves 
during the sunset days of remaining 
lifetime. No other investment offers 
this dual protection. 

Hence, to most individuals life in- 
surance is a necessity if an adequate 
estate is to be created. Further- 
more, the estate planning problems 
of this group are not too complicated 
in most cases. A proper arrange- 
ment for the payment of the policy 
proceeds is usually all that is neces- 
sary—a task which any qualified 
life insurance underwriter should 
be able to perform without difficulty. 

On the other hand, there are many 
thousands of estate owners who 
have already acquired or inherited 
varying amounts of property, whose 
problems are more related to the 
conservation of their present assets 
than to the acquisition or creation 
of additional wealth. To all such 
individuals a comprehensive estate 
program is of vital importance. Of 
course, even in such cases where the 
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total holdings fall short of essential 
requirements, life insurance and 
annuities still offer many advant- 
ages in arriving at the desired goal, 
and these contracts may also be 
found useful in various capacities 
other than from a purely: creative 
standpoint. 


Estate Liquidity 

At the death of an estate owner 
cash is always required for the pur- 
pose of paying taxes and debts, last 
expenses and administration costs. 
On the average, an estate of $100,000 
will require about 10%, or $10,000; 
an estate of $1,000,000, about 35%, 
or $350,000; and an estate of $10,- 
000,000, at least 75%, or $7,500,000. 

In many cases, it would be in- 
expedient for the estate owner, dur- 
ing his lifetime, to keep a sufficient 
amount of his assets in liquid form 
merely to offset these cash require- 
ments which come into being only 
at or after his death, and, yet, if 
he fails to do so, his executor may 
find it necessary to sacrifice valu- 
able properties at only a fraction of 
their true value in order to raise the 
necessary funds. This _ situation 
would certainly exist where a large 
proportion of the estate consists of 
a closely held business interest, real 








estate, or some other form of asset 
not readily marketable. 

The problem under discussion is 
somewhat alleviated, however, by 
a provision in the Federal Estate 
Tax Law permitting the valuation 
of the property, either as. of the 
date of the decedent’s death, or as 
of one year thereafter, whichever is 
most advantageous to the estate, and 
if the valuation as of one year after 
death is selected, any property sold 
during that year is includible, for 
tax purposes, at the sales price. 
Hence, if property is sold at a figure 
below its true worth, the estate tax 
may be correspondingly reduced, 
but this will give but slight con- 
solation to the heirs, who must still 
suffer a net loss by reason of the 
forced liquidation. 

The most satisfactory answer may 
be found in life insurance, (1) pay- 
able directly to the estate so that 
the proceeds would be readily avail- 
able to the executor, at least, to 
the extent of the uncovered cash 
requirements, or (2) payable to 
named beneficiaries to offset the loss 
which would result from the sale 
of assets at below their true worth 
—the method of payment depending 
entirely upon the particular cir- 
cumstances surrounding each case. 


If, for example, the estate consists 
largely of non-liquid assets which 
the owner considers satisfactory in- 
vestments for his heirs, it would 
probably be wise to have the life 
insurance proceeds payable to his 
estate so that the executor would 
not be obliged to sell these assets, 
perhaps at a loss, in order to raise 
the cash with which to pay taxes 
and other charges. On the other 
hand, if the non-liquid assets are 
considered of a character that would 
be improper or unsatisfactory as 
holdings for the heirs, it would 
probably be better to have the pro- 
ceeds payable directly to the bene- 
ficiaries and permit the executor to 
sell such assets, even at a substan- 
tial loss, for the purpose of raising 
the needed cash. This might be the 
case in connection with stock of a 
closely held corporation where the 
continued life of the estate owner 
is requisite for the successful opera- 
tion of the business, or with certain 
types of real estate requiring ex- 
pert management and development. 

While on the subject of selecting 
beneficiaries of life insurance pro- 
ceeds, it might be well to note that 
many policyholders seem to be ex- 
tremely reluctant to have the pay- 
ments made to their estates. This 
situation may be traceable to sev- 
eral factors, as follows: 

(1) For many years the Federal 
Estate Tax Law granted a special 
$40,000 exemption to life insurance 
proceeds payable to named bene- 
ficiaries, other than the insured’s 
estate. Although this exemption pro- 
vision was repealed in 1942, a great 
number of policyholders are not 
aware of the change. 

(2) Many States exclude life in- 
surance proceeds payable to named 
beneficiaries from their inheritance 
tax, but include proceeds payable 
to or for the benefit of the estate. 

(3) Life insurance proceeds pay- 
able to the estate have a tendency 
to increase the executor’s commis- 
sions, and possibly the attorney 
fees, which is not the case where 
the proceeds are payable directly 
to other named beneficiaries. 

The factors referred to in items 
(2) and (3) above, may or may not 
be of great importance, depending 
upon the particular circumstances 
which surround each case, and 
whether the advantages to be ob- 
tained from having the proceeds 
payable to the estate compensate 
for the additional cost of such pro- 
cedure. In fact, this additional ex- 
pense may be exceedingly small in 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Dignified appearance without, and prac- 
tical material within, characterize the re- 
cruiting book of the State Mutual of 
Worcester, named "State Mutual and You." 


Graphs, in two colors, bring out the sta- 
bility of life insurance for readers of the 
recruiting manual devised by the Business 
Men's Assurance. 


HAT specialists in the mer- 
chandising of life insurance 
have developed advertising and 
sales promotion appeals and tech- 
niques second to none being pro- 


duced for other industries and 
businesses in the United States 
today was immediately evident 


even at a running inspection of the 
exhibits of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association in Chicago 
recently. 

So great was the interest in these 
exhibits that the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
requested that they be held over 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel for 
a special review by company agency 
executives. 

Widely attended as both of these 
meetings were, however, only a 
fractional segment of the people 
in the business who would have 
been inspired by a tour of the ex- 
hibits were privileged to see them 
—and they were, in the main, the 
very people who had been respon- 
sible for their production in their 
own individual companies. 

With the firm conviction that 
“these others” in the business 
should be afforded a glimpse at 
some of these “maximums in moti- 
vation”—so adjudged by a group 
of unbiased experts; that they 
would be greatly benefited by a 
continued and continuing study of 
the best of the sales promotion 
material and plans being produced 
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As Permanent 


life and disability insurance hove solid 
foundations. Based upon the most fundo- 
mental human need—SECURITY—these serv- 
ices will endure and increase in importance 





as Time 


of gratitude to insurance representotives, 
hundreds of thousands of children are going 
to school today on life insurance money— 
and countless men and women not yet old 
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MOTIVATION 


By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


and effectively used throughout the 
country today. THE SPECTATOR in 
this and succeeding issues will at- 
tempt to bring its readers surveys 
which it hopes may prove to be a 
real contribution to the buisness. 

The first four of these articles 
will be devoted to “Award of Ex- 
cellence” winners at the recent Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association 
exhibit in Chicago. Succeeding 
issues will feature outstanding ma- 
terial developed for use in special- 
ized fields and appeals, such as 
women, children, business, social 
security, retirement, etc. 

Company executives generally 
will find the series of more than 
passing interest, it is believed, while 
life underwriters throughout the 
country will find it a source of in- 
spiration and ideas of real dollar- 
and-sense value to them in their 
daily activities. 


Provident Mutual—When recruit- 
ing material works so well that it 
eventually becomes necessary for 
the home office to issue warnings 
against exceeding the _ saturation 
point, the sponsoring company— 
Provident Mutual—must indeed 
have something. In this case, the 
“something,” is two-fold: A recruit- 
ing manual, and a series informa- 
tive and inspirational of recruiting 
bulletins. 

The manual, an attractive leather- 
bound job, covers such items as 
what constitutes an ideal career, 
what life insurance is, the present, 
the future, the market, qualifica- 
tions, earnings, the company and 
individual agency. 

The bulletins, which have been 
highly instrumental in stimulating 
general agents to do such a good 
job, cover a wide range of topics 
bearing on the specific subject of 
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Picture charts enliven the Connecticut 
General's arresting recruiting booklet en- 
titled, “Your Future with the Connecticut 


General." 
recruiting. Thus, we find typical 
bulletins presenting a _ general 


agent’s recruiting talk, comparison 
of first year production of all com- 
panies versus that of the Provident, 
figures on new men recruited, rea- 
sons why new men have joined up, 
recruiting of veterans, and typical 
case histories showing how men 
were recruited. 

Business Mens Assurance—lIntro- 
duced less than a year ago, the re- 
cruiting booklet of the Business 
Mens Assurance of Kansas City 
has proved immensely helpful in its 
operations. Typical pages cover 
such matters as the stability of life 
insurance compared with that of 
general business, and the blind- 
alley aspect of many jobs compared 
with the-future-is-what-you-make- 
it in life insurance. Of more than 
passing interest is a page show- 
ing average earnings of men in 
various types of jobs compared with 
the income of Business Mens As- 
surance men last year. The figures, 
leaving no room for argument, are 
$2567, as against $12,383—in favor 
of life insurance! 


State Mutual—Hitting the  re- 
cruiting problem on four fronts is 
the practice followed by State 
Mutual, with a 64-page leather- 
bound recruiting manual entitled, 
“State Mutual and You”; two 
special booklets, one directed to 
women and the other to returning 
veterans, the latter stressing the 


74 Salute to Excellence! 


As a tribute to the increasingly 
important part printed salesman- 
ship has played in the building of 
individual and corporate security 
in America, The Spectator plans to 
dedicate its covers to a display 
each month of the best of the ma- 
terial currently being developed by 
the advertising and sales promotion 
experts, whose efforts have helped 
to build life insurance in force in 
the United States to the new high 
level of $174,000,000,000. 

Time was—and not so very long 
ago at that!—when the new agent 
was tossed into the competitive 
swirl with a rate book and a prayer. 
Today he and the industry as a 
whole head into the New Year with 
the finest array of long-range and 
point-blank sales ammunition being 
produced in America today. 

Tieing in with the cover will be 
a series of illustrated articles, af- 
fording readers a verbal and pic- 
torial glimpse each month of some 
of the current material which is 
proving most popular—and effec- 
tive—in the fields of production and 
public relations. 


ON THE COVER 


First row, left to right: “The 
Broadcaster,” Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; “Life Underwrit- 
ing—The New Road to Opportunity 
for Women,” State Mutual, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; “Beat the Heat” 
Campaign, American National, Gal- 
veston, Texas; “Dollars and Door- 
knobs” Campaign, Sun Life of 
America, Baltimore; and “News 
About Recruiting,” Provident Mu- 
tual, Philadelphia. 

Second row: “Aurora Borealis,” 
Northern Life, Seattle; “ConMu- 
Topics,” Connecticut Mutual, Hart- 
ford; “The Agency Bulletin,” Union 
Central, Cincinnati; “Wherever You 
Are! B.M.A. Sales Aids Will Help 


You,” Business Men’s Assurance, 
Kansas City. 

Third row: “Estate Control,” 
Aetna Life, Hartford; “The Peli- 


can,” Mutual Benefit, Newark. 


Fourth row: “Commonwealth 
Comments,” Commonwealth, Louis- 
ville; “Occidental News,” Occident- 
al, Raleigh; “Your Future With the 
Connecticut General,” Connecticut 
General, Hartford; “Sun Life Pro- 
duction News,” Sun Life of Amer- 
ica, Baltimore; “This Is It! 1946 
Victory Convention,” Common- 
wealth, Louisville. 








Special Christmas policy jacket used by 
the American National of Galveston. Reverse 
side carries a statement to the effect that 
“this gift policy comes to you because of 
the thoughtfulness of (Name to be in- 
serted)" and is followed by a brief state- 
ment about the record and stability of the 


company. 








Recruiting manual of the Provident Mu- 
tual is a of the 
opportunities in the life insurance business. 


colorful presentation 
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“you attitude” throughout, and a 
series of recruiting bulletins. 

Connecticut General—“Your Fu- 
ture with the Connecticut Gen- 
eral” is clear, complete, concise, Jt 
aims at recruiting men of ‘hig 
type for *thecompany, who enter 
the organization on an exploratory 
basis and who are ‘later. fitted into 
positions in the home office, or 
field, according to their individual 
aptitudes. The book is intended for 
personalized distribution by per- 
sonnel executives and field man- 
agers. 

Modern treatment, two-color re- 
production and widespread use of 


Getting Inside The Door 











TWO DOOR OPENER TALKS 
SUCCESSFULLY TESTED BY 
SUM LIFE AGENTS 


Special sales talks, pre-tested before gen- 
eral release to the field force, was a potent 
force in the “New Homes" campaign of 
the Sun Life of America. 
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photographs, drawings and picto- 
rialized graphs make it easy and 
effective reading. Starting with a 
reproduction of a letter from Presi- 
dent Wilde, the book treats of the 
history and development of life in- 
surance; what life insurance is; 
how it has grown in public favor; 
and how the company itself has 
expanded. In the section headed 
“Let’s Be Specific’ we are told 
briefly of the company’s various 
departments — accident, actuarial, 
agency, claim, comptrollers, group, 
investment, underwriting and per- 
sonnel and planning. 


In conclusion, the book tells of 





WHAT IT FOST: 


Effective display planning and two-fisted 


factual treatment makes it easy for readers 
of Mutual Benefit's "Pelican" to get the 





Impressive display shows al! the Compy. 
nent parts of the Aetna Life's Super. 
complete Estate Control Plan. Descriptig, 
of various pieces appears elsewhere in this 
article. 


Connecticut General people, has , 
full page of intimate snapshots and, 
significantly, lists the 25 specific 
jobs in life insurance as follows: 


Accident and health underwrit. 
ers, accountants, actuarial assistants, 
administrative assistants in varioys 
departments, administrative super- 
visors; city loan underwriters, claim 
examiners, field claim representa. 
tives, doctors, farm loan undervwrit- 
ers, group sales and service repre. 
sentatives, group underwriters, in- 
surance representatives, investment 
analysts, lawyers, life underwriters, 
pension specialists, personnel assist- 
ants, planning assistants, real estate 


supervisors, sales assistants, sales 
managers, sales promotion and 
advertising assistants, statisticians 


and training assistants. 


Agents Publications 


It would be difficult to put your 
finger on one particular phase of 
life insurance advertising and sales 
promotion in which the greatest 
strides have been made in recent 
years. Training methods, conven- 
tion programs, time control, pros- 
pecting methods, advertising—all 
would be legitimate entries in a 
topper’s tournament. But without 
question, any student of the situa- 
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point and put it over to their prospects— 
that life insurance is an excellent “invest- 


ment." 
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ion would surely accord a high 
lace to the devolpment of agents’ 


publications. 

Some of these, in days gone by 
(and even a handful at the present 
time, alas), provided features about 
3s interesting as the life insurance 
policy contract itself! Yet today, 
the leading publications of this 
nature are second to none in any 
industry. We salute, with you, the 
modernized agents’ magazines of 
today. 

Connecticut Mutual—One of the 
earliest crusades, but by no means 
the only one, for making a real 
magazinette out of a company 
bulletin was waged by the Con- 
necticut Mutual with its long-es- 
tablished ConMuTopics. Whether 
this particular publication set the 
sage for others to follow, or 


is beside the point; the fact re- 
is well 


And while we’re on the subject 


of stage setting, let us interpolate 
a little thought of our own: We 
are inclined to believe that the 
stage should be set, not by pub- 
lcations of rival companies, 
by the 
which they have to compete for the 
reader’s time. 
zines are there—with human inter- 
est, color, 
articles that really get under your 
skin. 


but 


general magazines with 


Most of these maga- 


smashing layout, and 
In them we find a pattern 


hat perhaps is worthy of still 
lo 


WE UERCHANDISE Money 


PANGIBLE ONLY 


Ez = WHEN You HAVE NONI 


Practical stimulation is put across when 


Union Central, in its “Agency Bulletin" 
tuns a straight-from-the-shoulder story en- 


ted, "We Merchandise Money." 





Applause for a job well done is graph- 
ically portrayed on the cover of the Sun 
Life of America's "Production News" as it 
congratulates its Chicago office on being a 
three-time winner. 


greater study on the part of editors 
of company magazines generally. 
Mutual Benefit—Let us turn, too, 
a receptive ear and an appreciative 
eye to Mutual Benefit’s “The Peli- 
can”, which has not pulled its 
punches when it comes to swinging 
its agents publication in tune with 
the modern tempo. The writer, 
personally, is not overly impressed 
with the cover design, which is the 
same month after month with noth- 
ing to relieve the monotony except 
a change in the background color. 
(What would you think of The 
Saturday Evening Post, if it had 
the same cover—week after week?) 


But there our well-meant sug- 
gestions end. Between the covers, 
“The Pelican,’ like its namesake, 
can very well stand on its own 
hind legs, thank you. Let us take 
but one brief example to illustrate 
its liveliness and its to-the-case-in- 
point-ness. (We skipped grammar 
in school, but you get the idea.) 

A recent spread is entitled “A 
Partnership Plan Pays Off.” Here 
we find no folderol, no extraneous 
matter, no long-winded introduc- 
tions. Just facts. And facts again. 
A brief story of the claim. What 
the protection cost—$2400. What 
it paid—$26,000. The conclusion 
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Graphic illustrations become a part of 
the title and display in many of the Con- 
necticut Mutual's “ConMuTopics” features. 





is inevitable. As the widow said 
in the well-known anecdote: “Can 
you think of a better investment?” 

Union Central has had for years 
an outstanding agents publication, 
now in its 43rd year of publication. 
Each issue, in varying degrees, 
covers the following points: infor- 
mation, with news of field and 
Home Office; education, reporting 
new developments throughout the 
industry and in specific instances; 
stimulation, through articles orig- 
inating both in the field and in the 
home office, and by display adver- 
tising to merchandise sales promo- 
tion material; and finally, statistics, 


$ -plans for tomorrow! 





Typical page from “The Broadcaster" of 
the Bankers Life of Nebraska forcefully pre- 
sents the opportunities in the women's 
market today. 
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via that  inescapable-yet-vitally- 
important feature of all such maga- 
zines, production records, lapse 
rates, honor clubs, convention re- 
quirements, etc. 

Sun Life of America—Field view- 
point is preserved by the Sun Life 
of America, Baltimore, by using a 
staff of field reporters, one on each 
staff in each district, whose con- 
stant contributions keep the com- 
pany’s “Production News” truly a 
publication of the field men, for 
the field and by the fieldmen. 

Occidental L i f e— Functioning 
purely as a news digest is “Occi- 
dental News,” of the Occidental 
Life, Raleigh. Designed entirely 
as an employee-relations medium, 
the publication strives for three 
objectives: (1) To promote the feel- 
ing that the company is a close- 
knit family despite its wide terri- 
tory (2) To keep the wives and 
families of the agents completely 
sold on their connection, and (3) 
To incite rivalry between individ- 
ual agents and different sections of 
the country. For this reason, no 
sales promotion material is used, 
that being carried by other com- 
pany publications. 

Northern Life—‘“It’s a natural’ 
is a phrase that immediately comes 
to mind in connection with the 
name of Northern Life’s magazine 
“Aurora Borealis.” (Incidentally, 
this is the first time we’ve ever 
been sure about the proper spelling 
of those two words.) Primary ob- 
ject is to tie the men in closely 
with the company, and hence it 
strives to be newsy, informative 
and inspirational. While some con- 
structive sales helps are included, 
major space is devoted to the ac- 
tivities of underwriters in the field. 

Experience indicates: that one of 
the best liked features is the 
“Tower Club Progress Column,” a 
ladder of underwriters’ names in 
the order of their paid premiums 
for the club year. This “horse race” 
develops during the months into a 
friendly rivalry (an objective of 
many house organs), which is not 
only good fun, but is helpful pro- 
motion-wise throughout the com- 
“pany’s territory. 

Bankers Life of Nebraska, in its 
“Broadcaster,” also makes good use 
of competitive rivalry as between 
agents and agencies. In addition to 
“normal” rivalry, the magazine is 
utilized effectively to promote sea- 
sonal or timely contests, a recent 
instance being an “Up-N-Atom” 
campaign. 

Commonwealth Life—Strict pro- 
hibition of matter about home of- 
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fice people and home office activities 
insures that “Comments” of the 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, is 
a publication purely for the field 
force. A separate utility news- 
sheet for home office only fills the 
gap, we are informed. Into “Com- 
ments” go comments—and news, 
names, faces, records, sales ideas, 
pictures, information, inspiration— 
features common to most such pub- 
lications. The aim, however, is “to 
present the material a little more 
jauntily.” And a combined maga- 
zine-journalistic treatment goes far 
to accomplish the stated objective. 


Motivating the Agent 


Equitable of Iowa—The coveted 
certificate of the Equitable of 
Iowa, presented to those who have 
satisfactorily completed its Basic 
Training Course is a fitting climax 
to a program carefully designed to 
motivate the agent by making him 
a better life insurance man and a 
better “income producer” for his 
own family. 

First introduced to the field about 
a year ago, the course serves as 
the first, or elementary, portion 
of the company’s eight-year train- 
ing program which culminates in 
completion of the C.L.U. 

Composed of The Agent’s Guide, 
The Trainer’s Handbook and Sales 
Presentations, the Basic Training 
Course is designed to train new 
men in four essential respects: 
Knowledge, Skills, Habits and At- 
titude—a logical breakdown, in- 
deed. The plan has as its ultimate 
purpose the building of a sound 
foundation for career life under- 
writing. 

Intermediate objectives: (1) Get- 
ting the new agent into immediate 
production (2) Getting the new 
agent to earning money (3) Build- 
ing and maintaining morale of the 
new agent (4) Securing quality 
business (5) Increasing the prem- 
ium and production volume of the 
new agent over previously estab- 
lished first-year averages and (6) 
Producing new agent turnover. 

Any training program is worthy 
of commendation that can accom- 
plish all this, and Equiowa’s seems 
to do just that. 

Aetna Life—An “Interview Book” 
is used by Aetna Life in its Estate 
Control Plan, which contains com- 
plete sales talks and methods of 
meeting objections commonly en- 


countered. A companion volume 
describes the “mechanics” of the 
plan. 


Recently revised and revitalized, 
the plan has been the major sales 


technique of the company for 14 


years. Chief elements: 

(1) Text books, where the firs} 
volume covers the first and secong 
interviews, step-by-step, through 
the mechanics involved. 

(2) The Demonstrator, a blue. 
leather, loose-leaf binder with cag 
histories and testimonial letters. 

(3) Special Kardex Summary, 
presenting an impressive Policy 
analysis for important clients, 

(4) Sales Talk Booklet, present. 
ing in convenient pocket size th 
basic sales talk stripped of all ey. 
planatory copy. 

(5) Proposal, the completed Es. 
tate Control case following the firs: 
interview. 

(6) Standard Summary for pre 
sentation of Estate Control Plan. 





(7) Interview Acknowledgmen 
Card, as a means of making a last 
ing and favorable impression on the 
prospect. 

(8) Introduction Card, a sm 
but important link in _ success! 
prospecting. 

(9) Work Sheets, composed 4 
three panels to facilitate quid 
figuring of sales. 

(10) Calculator, a short cut t 
figuring Estate Control Plan case 

(11) Executives Requiremer 
Sheets, for setting up objectives j 
first interview. 

(12) Request for 
agreement. 

And if that isn’t a complete plan 
ladies and gentlemen, then y 
never saw one! 


Contests 


Contests and campaigns hav 
from time immemorial been 
to stimulate life insurance produc 
tion. Rightly or wrongly, it is 
regrettable (?) fact that often 
man will apparently work hardé 
for an honorary straw hat, or some 
thing comparable, than he wil 
merely to provide provender fd 
his own wife and kiddies. Actuall} 
and in practice, that’s not quite 
case, of course—the straw hat, 0 
the President’s birthday, after a 
is a symbol, and a reward of ri¥ 
alry, a manifestation of the com 
petitive spirit that has moved man 
a man to give his all for dear ¢ 
Rutgers. If, in so doing, he bring 
added security to many families an 
added income to his own, ever 
body concerned benefits exceeding 
ly, especially if his contest bus 
ness shows persistency. 

Sun Life of America—A_ goo 
example of tying in a contest idé 
with definite market opportunitié 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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AGENTS OBLIGATION 


I. is an old Chinese custom for 
every honorable Chinese to pay his 
debts on New Year’s Day and start 
the year with a clean slate. Like- 
wise in spring it’s timely and wise 
for everyone to recapitulate, give 
himself a mental airing, clean out 
his cobwebs and figure where he is 
heading. This is the natural time to 
plant anew the seeds of thought that 
will sprout the ideas that guide us. 
This fresh plowing under, this prob- 
ing into ourselves and our work is 
stimulating. It is vitally necessary 
also to those whom we would serve, 
our public. And that almost brings 
me to my topic, “The Obligation of 
The Life Underwriter to The Man 
on The Street.” 

In the seventeen years I have 
been in the field I have seen many 
changes and great progress in the 
development of life underwriting. I 
came into it as a challenge and as 
something of an adventure. I could 
vision not only a means of earning 
a living, but a genuine opportunity 
for service. This is said with no 
hypocritical piety because I did have 
many years of social service back- 
ground and recognized the practical 
possibilities for actual good. 

Shortly after I began I was mildly 
shocked at the reactions of some of 
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my friends. Their comments ran 
something like this. “Why, Dave, 
what on earth? Insurance! Thought 
you were doing so well. How did 
you happen to pick this, you’re not a 
failure.” That was the attitude of 
many intelligent, so called informed 
persons who raised their eyebrows 
in friendly fashion. 

These people had only a super- 
ficial understanding of life insur- 
ance. Their attitude was a result of 
years of public reactions to life in- 
surance men. 

That first year I felt a kind of 
social condescension on the part of 
a number of people. I used to 
burn up inside when well-meaning 
friends would jokingly remark, 
“How do you like peddling insur- 
ance?” It was unfair and ridicu- 
lous and it hurt. Fortunately I am 
blessed with a sense of humor. I 


knew that their attitude was sheer 
ignorance but how did it come 
about? The world is a reflection of 
ourselves. Therefore, they must 
have gotten it from the life insur- 
ance men whom they contacted. 
Then a very important thing hap- 
pened in my young career. 

One of my clients died ten months 
after I sold him a $10,000 ordinary 
life policy. It was payable on the 
basis of $100.00 a month. Outside 
of $200.00 in the bank, this was the 
only thing he left his pretty young 
wife and eight year old daughter. 
I’ll never forget how she came into 
my office, bent down on her knees, 
and kissed my hand when I gave 
her the check. She used the money 
to take a course in dietetics. After 
a two-year course, she obtained a 
position which enabled her to send 
her daughter through school. Every 
year since, I hear from her. That is 
my dividend. 

I'll never forget the profound ef- 
fect the delivery of this first $100.00 
check had on me. It was borne in 
on me that when we spoke of the 
good that life insurance did, we 
were not merely mouthing words or 
uttering platitudes. This was living 
proof. 

Then why should people who 
owned insurance regard insurance 
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men with less respect than doctors 
or lawyers or ministers? Time has 
convinced me that they are at least 
as important as any of this trilogy. 
What was the reason for this super- 
cilious attitude of the public? 

I have come to the conclusion that 
it’s because although ours is a busi- 
ness whose obligations are as sacred 
as those of the doctor or the minister 
or the banker and all of those 
others who hold the welfare of men, 
women, and children in trust, the 
standards employed by its repre- 
sentatives were not as high. They 
were not professional standards in 
their highest sense. 

There were some life underwriters 
in my city who were successful and 
respected. I learned why, when I 
saw their work. These men actually 
did a job every time they sold a 
contract. They tried to analyze each 
individual client like a doctor does 
a patient before he prescribes. I 
discovered this after I began to do 
the same thing. It was amazing the 
number of helter-skelter purchases 
that were made, with no plan and 
very little thought on the part of 
the agents who sold the insurance. 
There was evidence of a_ great 
amount of pressure selling by men 
who sold packages during contests 
to make quotas. I know the old 
axiom that all insurance is good, 
but in my judgement insurance is 
merely a commodity that must be 
fitted into our complex economy for 
a specific purpose. Where it is 
wisely purchased and arranged, it 
does a wonderful job. Sometimes 
its value is vitiated or badly placed 
because of lack of knowledge of the 
purchaser and mental laziness or 
stupidity of the seller. 

Now I realize that during my 
earlier insurance years too much 
stress was laid on volume and too 
little on planning for the prospect 
without enough obligation to his 
public. When I think of the lack 
of standards for life insurance 
agents during those days, the lack 
of education amongst them, the 
turn-over, the fact that the public 
in too many instances regarded a 
life insurance man as someone who 
had been a failure in his own busi- 
ness, then I understand the public’s 
reaction to me when I began. 

Every business is a shadow of a 
man. We get what we give. 

I began to see how wide open was 
the field for the man who tried ac- 
tually to live up to the platitudes 
so glibly mouthed regarding insur- 
ance benefits and to conscientiously 
try to service the client. 
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True, I was interested in sales, 
but I learned quickly that where 
such sales fitted a man’s picture 
after an honest breakdown and ap- 
praisal of his complete situation, 
there was a logical reason for them. 
It was hard work. But the doctor 
diagnoses his patient before he pre- 
scribes. In the olden days the 
leeches used to bleed a man for 
almost every illness. 

By the same yardstick, insurance, 
any kind, is good. But why not 
apply the specific remedy? 

The professions have evolved eth- 
ical standards and have earned the 
public’s confidence. True, there are 
betrayals of this confidence, but 
these are the exception to the stand- 
ards. Their educational require- 
ments eliminate most of the unfit. 
We are today trying to do the same 
thing. We are raising our sights. 
That is a great step forward. I hold 
that life insurance is next in im- 
portance to the medical profession 
and to the ministry. It involves the 





welfare and happiness of men, wo- 
men, and children while they are 
alive and after they are gone. It is 
just as sacred a trust for a life in- 
surance man to advise and sell the 
right kind of insurance and to apply 
it properly as it is for a trust officer 
in a bank. We deal with more poor 
people and, therefore, our obligation 
is all the more sacred. 

In defense of insurance companies, 
however, during the last ten years 
especially, they have made great 
strides toward building up the quali- 
fications of their agents and raising 
their standards. They do not stress 
the word “volume” as much as they 
used to. They are stressing object- 
ives and the purposes of insurance. 
The public has learned through 
bitter experience, through depres- 
sions, deflations, and inflations that 
the safest and soundest and wisest 
thing in which they can invest is 
their life insurance. 

Today, because of the increased 
income of the average man as well 
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as the unprecedented wealth in the 
hands of the few, it should be the 
duty of the life insurance companies 
to make sure that their agents are 
qualified to advise wisely and to sell 
carefully. That is their obligation. 

If I speak as an idealist, remember 
I have proven over the years that 
my feet are on the ground. But I 
hope to see the day when honors 
and prizes will go not only to those 
men in the field who have sold the 
most volume, but to those who have 
rendered the finest service to their 
clients and who have worked out 
the best programs for them. In 
medicine, in the ministry, in the 
sciences, the honors are for him who 
does the most for humanity. The 
same thing should apply to us. 

The world quickly learns and 
beats a path to your door if you 
have something a little better to 
offer. Believe it or not, this is true. 
I very seldom any more have time 
to reach out into new pastures. My 
older clients now regard me as their 
insurance doctor. It is my obligation 
if I would serve them adequately, to 
keep abreast of changes that occur 
in their lives; of births and deaths, 
of marriages and business changes, 
of all those fundamental things that 
are the warp and woof of our busi- 
ness. I try to meet their new prob- 
lems in a changing world. It is 
amazing how newly fertile is the 
ground every day, if you plow into 
the recesses of your mind to keep 
abreast of things. 

A lot of water has gone over the 
dam in seventeen years. Insurance 





has made tremendous strides in the 
public’s confidence because of its in- 
herent strength and soundness. But 
it has a long way to go before the 
general public will beat a path to 
our doors like it does to other pro- 
fessions. That day will come when 
we have fulfilled our obligations to 
the public to such a degree that we 
will have taken our place alongside 
the others. 

Now, let me begin part two of my 
thought. 

There is an art in handling one’s 
clients. Before a man can serve his 
client, he must interest him. Some 
men employ the quiet, subtle method 
and some swing with both fists, 
using the hammer and tongs tech- 
nique in putting over their word 
pictures. 

To illustrate: for years I have 
been intimately connected with art 
and artists. Some use a _ broad, 
sweeping brush in filling large 
spaces. Others use a thin, narrow 
brush, conveying their ideas with 
more subtle, lines. Every man em- 
ploys his own methods to get his 
ideas across. The important thing is 
that those ideas be primarily for the 
benefit of the client—not the agent. 

The average tired business man 
loves a diversion during his working 
day, the same as you and I, if itis a 
pleasant one. He is bored to death 
by the average salesman who tells 
his story, as a rule, in a serious, un- 
imaginative fashion. The world loves 
a laugh and the fellow who comes 
in with a cheery smile, perhaps a 
story, and tells his tale in an in- 


teresting fashion is welcome. I be- 
lieve that it is presumptious to take 
a busy man’s time unless you can at 
least entertain him with an idea that 
is of interest to him. Man isinnately 
selfish. He’s interested in his own 
welfare. It is his privilege to think 
that way. 

I remember how we used to go 
out on one day package sales cam- 
paigns and say to a man, “Bill, I’ve 
got a quota to make. Can’t I just 
sell you this $1148 package?” You 
all know what I mean. That’s taking 
advantage and creating the wrong 
impression of the importance of in- 
surance. It’s undignified. That’s the 
kind of thing that caused men to 
smile and raise their eyebrows when 
I first came into the business. That’s 
peddling. 

However, the insurance man must 
be something of an actor. He must 
hold his prospect. He must drama- 
tize his story with emotional word 
pictures. He must make his point so 
definite and so imperative that his 
prospect must want it beyond any 
resistance, But before so doing, he 
must relax his customer. There are 
so many ways of doing this. 

I will never forget the time I 
walked into the office of a prospect 
who had the reputation of being 
very hard boiled. As I entered, I 
noticed some very fine etchings on 
the wall. Ignoring the man, who sat 
stern-faced at the desk in the far 
corner, I walked over to the walls 
and began to examine these pictures 
without saying a word. Finally he 
said to me, “Those are Benson’s 
etchings. This opened the way to 
a conversation regarding pictures 
which, I soon learned, were his 
hobby. His face _ relaxed, his 
clenched fists opened, he sat back 
and smiled, and then I told him why 
I was there. I remarked that he had 
the reputation of being a very tough 
guy, whereupon he proceeded to 
prove that he wasn’t. It resulted in 
a very fine connection. 

An interview can be compared to 
two boxers sparing for an opening. 
Your sincerity of interest is the sun 
that warms your prospect and gains 
his confidence. He begins to talk 
about himself. Your skillful ques- 
tioning channels his thought. I be- 
lieve in questions. “Are any of your 
children disinherited under your in- 
surance contract?” “How tax free is 
your insurance?” “How much do you 
deposit each year?” etc, In other 
words, I try to intrigue him and 
then get the complete story of his 
financial picture. 

Usually he knows very little of his 
insurance situation. And then, of 
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course, I begin. “You’re one of those 
thousands who sweat blood to pay 
premiums and know so little about 
your insurance. Most likely it is the 
most important part of your estate. 
You take an inventory of your busi- 
ness each year, but you’re too men- 
tally lazy to do the same with your 
insurance. You have bought from 
friends and relatives over the years 
but have never really taken the 
trouble or had anyone arrange your 
insurance in scientific fashion. This 
is cruel and unfair to your family 
as well as to yourself.” I don’t mince 
words intentionally. I dramatize 
these things. It is my obligation to 
make him feel deeply about the need 
for thoroughness in connection with 
his insurance, 

Then I continue, “Insurance is just 
a commodity, like food and clothing, 
to take care of you if you grow too 
old, or your family if you die too 
young. Perhaps you have enough if 
it is properly arranged. Perhaps you 
haven’t. Let’s find out. It isn’t 
always the amount you have, it’s 
what it will do that counts.” 

When I once have a complete pic- 
ture of my client’s situation, then I 
tell him exactly what I think of it. 
I prescribe and let him decide. It’s 
wise to undersell and let your pros- 
pect sell you. 

We all know these things. I men- 
tion them because it’s part of the 
technique that fulfills your obliga- 
tion to the public. 

The wise old Chinese say that a 
picture is worth a thousand words. 
I believe in pictures. Word pictures 
are not as convincing. During the 
course of my interview when I feel 
that my prospect has become soft- 
ened to the point where he is think- 
ing with me and not against me, I 
show him a contract to illustrate my 











deep-seated conviction that insur- 
ance is not a piece of paper, but is 
merely a means to an end for food, 
clothing, shelter, and continuance of 
earning power either for those we 
love or for ourselves. 

Let me stop here for a moment to 
stress the fact that all of this is part 
of my obligation to my client to 
make him realize the great deep- 
seated truths regarding insurance. 

Each of us has experiences along 
the way. Ill never forget one that I 
had late of an afternoon. This was 
very early in my career. It was 
about four-thirty. Numerous calls 
had resulted in nothing but discour- 
agements. However, my conscience 
drove me to see one more client 
whose name was unfamiliar, but it 
stared me in the face. I walked in 
and when my name was sent in the 
man came bouncing out with a smile, 
with his hand outstretched. 

“I saw you in the City Club’s 
Anvil Revue. So this is what you 
look like!” 

For years I had taken part in this 
annual satire on current events in 
Cleveland, and this chap, being a 
lawyer, had apparently enjoyed 
them very much. We launched into 
a discussion of our mutual interest 
and then he asked what I was doing 
there. 

I told him my business and then 
he said, “I wish you had talked with 
an old client of mine who left here 
about ten minutes ago. That man 
was wealthy but he never planned 
his future. The depression came and 
cleaned him and he is a broken, 
helpless, old fellow today. If one of 
you boys had sold him a good, sound 
annuity, he’d have retained his self- 
respect and wouldn’t need me.” 


This gave me an opening as broad 
as a barn. I asked Mr. B. what or- 
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ganized plan he had. He looked at 
me rather surprised and said, “Oh, a 
lawyer gets better the older he 
grows. I don’t need a thing like 
that.” 

However, I proved to him that he 
did and that it was his obligation to 
his community and to himself to 
plan an organized income program. 
He not only purchased a substantial 
amount for himself, but sent me to 
three or four of his friends and had 
me work out various business insur- 
ance programs for some of his 
clients. He liked the analytical ap- 
proach, It was new to him in spite 
of the fact that he had spoken with 
dozens of insurance men during his 
lifetime. He liked the professional at- 
titude. I was fulfilling my obligation. 

Recently I talked to our own 
group at home and told them that it 
was their duty today to accrue as 
much knowledge as they possibly 
could; to keep on reading currently; 
to know what the tax changes are 
and how they affect their clients so 
that they can serve to their best 
ability. 

In the spring the farmer plows 
deep and he cultivates his land and 
he plants his seed and if it is good 
seed, he is blessed with a good crop. 
We, too, must plow deep. We must 
cultivate our knowledge so _ that 
when we call on a client we can 
serve him well. 

I wonder how many of us actually 
devote time each week to a reading 
of journals and of services? I won- 
der how many of us here follow 
through each time we have an im- 
portant meeting with a client with 
a thank-you letter for the time our 
prospect has spent with us? I do this 
very often. It’s a touch that is 
always appreciated. He’ll remember 
it. It will distinguish you from the 
average caller. It’s a bridge that 
enables you to return. 

So much for the techniques. It all 
dovetails with the thought that if 
we will do our job as thoroughly as 
we can with a high sense of the ob- 
ligations upon us and a full knowl- 
edge of them, then we can truly be 
classed as a profession. And it will 
follow as truly as night follows the 
day, that your business will prosper 
and you will have that feeling of 
wellbeing that comes to an honest 
conscience. 

Life insurance is on the threshold 
of its greatest era. We, as its proud 
representatives, should look forward 
and upward. We should strive to do 
the best job possible. This is our 
obligation. And this will be our con- 
tribution to democracy and to a 
continuance of our way of life. 
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LAWYER 
AND 


PROPOSE to discuss the very 

important relationship which 

has developed in the last 25 
years between the lawyer and the 
life insurance underwriter, prin- 
cipally as a result of the heavy Fed- 
eral estate, income, gift and State 
inheritance tax laws and their far- 
reaching complexity, first, for sub- 
jecting income and savings to con- 
fiscation, and second, for some ex- 
ceptions and exemptions which the 
lawyer and underwriter can jointly 
point out to the citizen who has 
been thrifty enough to create prop- 
erty, both life insurance and gen- 
eral, as a_ safe, legitimate, and 
effective means of providing some- 
thing for his family which the tax 
collector cannot reach, at least for 
the present. 

Perhaps some of the things I will 
say to you, in view of your educa- 
tion and experience will sound like 
old wine, but at least it will be in 
new bottles. 

As chairman of the committee on 
cooperation with attorneys of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, an organization of some 
47,000 men and women, whom we 
consider the cream of our business 
as they write and service 25 per 
cent of all the life insurance sold 
and owned in this country, I am 
indeed honored, for myself and for 
them, to discuss this important 
working relationship with you to- 
day. 

As a permanent part of the struc- 
ture of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Section 13 of 
Article X of the By-Laws sets up 
the following objectives for this 
Committee: 


THE 


HE 





NDERWRITER 


Sy George E. Lachey, civ. 


General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit 


“The Committee on Coopera- 
tion with Attorneys shall cooperate 
with members of the bench and bar 
in formulating a policy of coopera- 
tion between the agents of legal re- 
serve life insurance companies and 
attorneys, and shall promote a pro- 
gram of cooperation throughout the 
organization.” 

In 1940, in order to bring about a 
better relationship with lawyers, 
and to have them feel that the 
alert life underwriter was not tres- 
passing in their fields of activity, 
but simply making an honest en- 
deavor to do a good estate creation 
job, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters was successful in 
establishing with the unauthorized 
practices and the professional ethics 
and grievances committee of the 


American Bar Association, a Na- 
tional Statement of Principles to 
which the respective chairmen sub- 
scribed. The Statement of Principles 
was given wide distribution, in- 
cluding publication in the national 
magazine of the Life Underwriters 
Association—Life Association News 
—and in publications of the Amer- 
ican and State Bar Associations. An 
excerpt from the foreword to this 
statement reads as follows: 

“The National Association of 
Life Underwriters and its members 
have, for many years, sought to 
maintain and uphold a formal code 
of ethics adopted by them. The 
association has created the American 
College of Life Underwriters 
through which have been estab- 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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out too much fear of contradiction, 

that the keenest brains, so far as 
top management is concerned, were 
either concentrated in the Waldorf- 
Astoria or the Commodore hotels 
in New York City during the week 
of December 8—or concentrated on 
what was going on there. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel, Institute of Life 
Insurance and the Life Insurance 
Association of America—each drew 
its full postwar quota of attendants 
and attention. 

The formal sessions of each of 
these conventions definitely held and 
deserved the interest of those who 
attended but most of the real work 
and benefit derived from this multi- 
ple-ringed circus were behind the 
scenes, in the corridors, lobbies and 
lounges or in private suites upstairs. 
As always, it was in the informal 
discussions which went on between 
knots and groups of men particular- 
ly interested in one phase or an- 
other of the business that attendants 
derived the greatest amount of 
satisfaction and lasting good. 

Fact Book 

The first edition of “Life Insur- 
ance Fact Book”, a 64-page refer- 
ence book for editors, writers, 
librarians, speakers and others in- 
terested in fundamental background 
material concerning life insurance, 
has been published by the Institute 
of Life Insurance and is being dis- 
tributed this week to 50,000 persons 
in key positions for such use. 

This is the 1946 edition, the data 
in most cases being complete 
through 1945, and it is planned to 
bring the Fact Book up to date an- 


lo very well might be said, with- 





nually with new editions. The fig- 
ures given in the tables, charts and 
summary stories are aggregates for 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, representing either all busi- 
ness of United States companies or 
all U. S. business of United States 
and Canadian companies, depend- 
ing on the source of the information. 

The material goes back as far as 
1896 in some cases, giving a 50 year 
record, and in other cases goes back 
to 1900, 1920 or 1940, as the statistics 
were available. There are more 
than 35 chapter headings, with 
summarizing statistics, charts and 
comment in each. In addition to 
this information on life insurance, 
there is a table of historic dates, a 
list of all state commissioners, a 
comparative table of all the major 
mortality tables, a list of insurance 
organizations, glossary of insurance 
terms and a list of books on life 
insurance. Thousands of questions 
involving life insurance and sta- 
tistics of the business are answered 
by the facts in the volume. 

The Fact Book is a compilation of 
existing data, with credit to the 
source of such information. The 
Spectator Company takes pride in 
the fact that its publications were 
cited in nearly half of the features 
treated in the book and wishes to 
take this opportunity to thank the 
Institute for having had a part in 
such a worthy contribution to the 
business. 

















Leaders at LIAA 40th annual meeting (left to right): Gerard S. Nollen, president, Bankers 
Life Company of lowa; newly elected president, Life Insurance Association of America; 
George Willard Smith, president, New England Mutual Life, retiring president of the 
Association; Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., executive director and general counsel of the association. 
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LIFE INSURANC]. 


Prudential Mortgage Plan 


Protection for mortgage borrow- 
ers against one of the most common 
causes of the loss of their homes 
has been provided in a revolution- 
ary plan inaugurated today by one 
of the leading savings banks of the 
metropolitan area. By means of a 
unique group life insurance policy, 
developed by The Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America and adopted 
by the Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, borrowers are assured that in 
the event of death the unpaid bal- 
ance of their loans will be paid off. 

According to George C. Johnson, 
president of the bank, this new 
mortgage plan—which is confined 
to the monthly payment type of 
residential loan—will be available 
to all new borrowers not over 55 
years old. Provision also has been 
made for extending the insurance 
to existing borrowers under certain 
conditions. The maximum insur- 
ance is $10,000 and a loan in excess 
of that amount, may be insured up 
to that limit. 

According to Carrol M. Shanks, 
president of The Prudential, the 
new policy is an adaptation of the 
company’s “group-creditor” plan. 
This is a group insurance program 
inaugurated by The Prudential a 
few years ago for the use of finan- 
cial institutions extending credit to 
groups of individuals. Mr. Shanks 
points out that it is another example 
of the rapidly expanding use of 
mass insurance. 


Recruiting 

Recruiting activities are on the 
downward trend! A survey by the 
Agency Management Association, 
Hartford, reveals that 31% fewer 
full-time agents were recruited in 
the third quarter of this year than 
in the second, and 38% fewer than 
in the first quarter. The findings, 
based upon the experience of 36 
ordinary companies also show a 
decided increase in the number and 
proportion of new full-time agents 
terminating their contracts, and a 
favorable increase in production per 
man month. 

The 5,284 full-time agents re- 
cruited by these companies during 
the first nine months of 1946 were 
producing at an annual rate of 
$115,200. This production repre- 
sents an increase of 34% over aver- 
age production during a_ similar 
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period for the 2,147 agents recruited 
during the first three quarters of 
1945. Current yearly figures show 
ordinary production of these com- 
panies from other than first calen- 
dar year men increased 43%, indi- 
cating that the new men are getting 
a good share of the increased mar- 
ket. 
A. & H. Survey 


A study made earlier this year by 
the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference of accident and 
health claims paid in 1945 in two 
states, reveals that more than 99.9% 
of all accident and health claims 
paid caused no complaint. 

This substantiates a similar sur- 
vey made 4 or 5 years ago by eleven 
Insurance Departments. 

This study covered all classes of 
accident and health business and all 
types of carriers. 


Ordinary Steps Up 

Ordinary life insurance in force 
is increasing at a rate of 104%, 
according to the latest Insurance In 
Force Survey published quarterly 
by the Agency Management Associ- 
ation, Hartford. If that rate con- 
tinues to the end of the year, in- 
surance in force will reach the 
record total of 115 billion dollars. 
Last year was the first time Ordin- 
ary insurance ever passed the bil- 
lion mark, with 104 billion dollars 
of insurance in force at the year 
end. 

The net gain for the current year 
is about one-half again as high as 
it was at any time in the previous 
five-year period, at which time the 
Insurance In Force Survey was ini- 
tiated in its present form. One of 
the factors contributing to this net 
gain is the fact that terminations 
are at a lower level now than they 
were in 1941. This year they are 
running at a rate just under 4% of 
life insurance in force at the be- 
ginning of the year, as compared to 
the 5% figure for 1941. This means 
that although the amount of busi- 
ness in force has increased by 30%, 
the aggregate volume of termina- 
tions is about the same as it was 
then when business exposed to 
terminations was 30% lower. 


Housing 


One road to increased housing 
facilities for veterans lies in relaxa- 


tion of the laws of many states as 
they relate to the investment of 
life insurance funds in housing, and 
in the modernization of state and 
local building codes, Stephen Foster, 
economic advisor, New York Life, 
told the National Housing Confer- 
ence of the American Legion re- 
cently. Mr. Foster, together with 
Donald B. Woodward, second vice- 
president, Mutual Life of New York, 
represented the American Life Con- 
vention at the week-long Confer- 
ence, called by the special commit- 
tee on national housing of the Le- 
gion. The Conference was called 
in an attempt to chart a course of 
action leading to a solution of the 
current veterans’ housing shortage. 

As spokesman for the life insur- 
ance industry, although pointing 
out that he had not had time to 
clear with the entire business, Mr. 
Foster recalled the fact that the 
companies have invested or are in- 
vesting some $250 millions in hous- 
ing units which have been com- 
pleted, planned, or are under con- 
struction. He pointed out that it 
is in the rental field that life insur- 
ance companies might most readily 
expand their operations. But, he 
went on, much of the capital which 
might be invested in this field is 
locked up by stringent state laws 
prohibiting life insurance invest- 
ments in housing, and even more is 
withheld from the market by reason 


of antiquated building codes, both 
state and local, which often make 
modern construction impossible on 
reasonable cost basis. 


Money Value of a Man 


What is the money value of a 
man under today’s income and 
longevity conditions? A _ scientific 
answer to this question, for men in 
a wide range of age and income 
situations, is provided in a new 
study just completed by Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, second vice-president and 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life, 
and Dr. Alfred J. Lotka, assistant 
statistician of the Metropolitan. 
The new values, together with much 
other information important to un- 
derwriters and others concerned 
with protection for these values, 
have been made available in a book 
entitled “The Money Value of a 
Man,” Ronald Press Company, New 
York. The text is a new edition of 
the book by the same authors pub- 
lished originally in 1930, but values 
have changed so extensively be- 
cause of low interest rates, income 
tax, and other conditions, that the 
present edition is described as being 
virtually a new book. 


The range of subjects covered in 
the book is large—duration of mar- 
riage, chances of widowhood, child 
dependency, chances of orphanhood, 
cost of bringing up a child, age 
schedule of annual earnings, the 
money value of a man as a wage 
earner, how much life insurance 
should be carried, the adaptability 
of life insurance to individual cir- 
cumstances. Extensive tables indi- 
cate the life values for individuals 
in different income brackets, at dif- 
ferent ages. Other sections of the 














Among featured speakers at the eighth annual meeting of the Institute of Life Insurance 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City, Dec. I1, were (left to right): Holgar J. 
Johnson, president; Leroy A, Lincoln, who was re-elected as chairman and M. Albert 
Linton, chairman of the Life Insurance Medical Research Fund. 
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"Do you call this cold turkey . . . canvassing?" 





book discuss the financial hazards 
incident to accident and illness, and 
include a summary of findings in 
medico-actuarial literature regard- 
ing excess mortality. 


Report on Ad Campaign 


A sincere effort to help American 
families handle their money wisely 
and to protect the home from the 
maladjustments that stem largely 
from mismanagement of the family 
money represents the basic plat- 
form of the new advertising pro- 
gram of the life insurance com- 
panies, Henry C. Flower, Jr., vice- 
president of J. Walter Thompson 
Company, declared at the annual 
meeting of the Institute in report- 
ing on the objectives and public 
response to the program. 

There are two ways of reaching 
the public, Mr. Flower said, and 
the new campaign is designed to 
combine both methods, appealing 
to the thought leaders of the coun- 
try through understanding, and to 
the general public through render- 
ing them a service. And the area 
in which this understanding and 
service are developed, he said, is 
that area which touches the lives 
of people most closely—the home 
and the family. 

Mr. Flowef said that the cam- 
paign had brought a response more 
spontaneous and more genuinely 
enthusiastic than any in his ex- 
perience. The most significant evi- 
dence of the impact that it has 
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achieved is the way in which people 
are reading the advertisements as 
a series and are writing in for 
copies of the family messages they 
may have missed. 

Mr. Flower emphasized that while 
the advertising could build a friend- 
ly feeling toward the business, the 
really important factor in determ- 
ining the public attitude was the 
quality of personal contacts. Ad- 
vertising, he said, could establish 
a friendly communication, but its 
effectiveness could be offset unless 
the contacts of agents and home 
office people were keyed to a 
friendly, helpful spirit. 

Mr. Flower characterized as a 
healthy development the recogni- 
tion given by so many life insur- 
ance companies that public rela- 
tions if a top executive function. 
He suggested that the men charged 
with public relations responsibility 
meet from time to time for discus- 
sions of mutual problems and tech- 
niques. 


Institute—-New Members 


The applications of three life in- 
surance companies for membership 
in the Institute of Life Insurance 
were approved by the board of di- 
rectors at a meeting yesterday 
afternoon (Tuesday), bringing to 
seven the number of companies 
elected to membership this year. 
The membership now comprises 132 
U. S. life insurance companies, rep- 
resenting approximately 87% of the 


assets of all United States legal re. 
serve life insurance companies. Ten 
Canadian companies also are mem. 
bers. 

The companies admitted to mem. 
bership yesterday are the Atlantic 
Life Insurance Company of Rich. 
mond, Va., the Great American Re. 
serve Insurance Company of Dallas, 
Tex., and the Hoosier Farm Bureay 
Life Insurance Company of India. 
napolis, Ind. The four companies 
admitted to membership earlier this 
year are: The Life Insurance Com. 
pany of Virginia, Richmond, the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com. 
pany, Newark, N. J., the North. 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and the 
Standard Life Insurance Company 
of Indiana, Indianapolis. 


DON’T NEGLECT YOUR 
OLD FRIENDS 


It does not do to neglect old pol- 
icyholders and old friends. Re- 
cently, I was quite chagrined to 
learn that two of my policyholders, 
and incidentally both good friends 
of mine, had each taken $50,000 
through an agent of another com- 
pany. I felt like kicking myself all 
over the Island of Montreal. My 
fault entirely is I had not called on 
them for five years. I took too 
much for granted in assuming that 
when they wanted additional life 
insurance, they would phone me. 

See your policyholders regularly 
if you expect to write them for ad- 
ditional insurance.—“The Maple 
Leaf” published by the Montreal 
Life Insurance Company of .Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


United States Life—Mr. Richard 
Rhodebeck, vice-president and di- 
rector of agencies, has announced 
the promotion of Roy A. Foan to 
assistant director of agencies in the 
domestic territory of the company. 

* * * 


The company has announced that 
John M. K. Abbott has joined the 
advertising and public relations 
staff. Mr. Abbott was formerly 
manager of public relations for the 
Remington Arms Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

ee 


Service Life, Omaha—Attorney 
Philip M. Klutznick, consultant to 
the National Housing Administrator, 
was recently elected to the board 
of directors and named vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel for the 
Service Life. 
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WASHINGTON 


RMU 
E latest tabulations of the Vet- 
erans Adminsitration reveal that 
dependents of more than 372,000 
deceased World War II veterans are 
receiving National Service Life In- 
surance Benefits. 

The average monthly payment is 
approximately $50, and in over 75 
percent of the cases the veteran’s 
beneficiaries will receive the 
monthly payments for the rest of 
their lives. 

As of Nov. 1, the face value of the 
active GI insurance awards exceeded 
$3,488,000,000. However, due to in- 
terest factors, the ultimate value of 
the awarded benefits may approach 
$5,000,000,000. 

Parents are the sole beneficiaries 
in 65 percent of the cases and 
widows in 23 percent. The average 
amount of insurance in force at the 
time of the veteran’s death was 
about $9,300. 

The Veterans Administration is 
also paying monthly disability bene- 
fits to approximately 1,647,000 World 
War II veterans. 

The average monthly payment for 
disabled veterans is approximately 
$24. Compensation payments for 
service connected disabilities range 
from $13.80 a month to $360 a 
month. 

About 25 percent of the veterans 
of World War II have filed claims 
for disability benefits. Of the claims 
received and adjudicated, approxi- 
mately 1 out of every 2 has resulted 
in an award. 


* * * 


MID cries from victorious Re- 
publican Congressmen for a re- 


duction in taxes and a balanced 
budget beginning with the next 
fiscal year comes the news that, 


by the end of 1946, the Treasury will 
have reduced the public debt by 
more than $21,000,000,000. 

From February through the end 
of November, the public debt was 
reduced by $18,000,000,000 through 
the repayment in part of maturing 
issues. During the current month, 
a further repayment of $3,250,000,000 
is scheduled. 

These repayments have drawn 
down the cash balance of the Treas- 
ury. However, this use of the Treas- 
ury’s cash funds has been possible 
because Federal expenditures have 
declined rapidly, while tax re- 
ceipts have been well-maintained. 

Nearly all of the debt retirement 


has come from the holdings of the 
banking system, which consist pri- 
marily of short term issues. More 
than 80 percent of the issues re- 
paid in the past ten months fell 
in this category; the remainder were 
pre-war issues which had reached 
their maturity or first call dates. 


URTHER retirement of the pub- 

lic debt from the Treasury’s 
cash balance is expected next year, 
but some difficulty may be encount- 
ered in achieving any major retire- 
ment, if the new Congress effectu- 
ates a 20 percent tax cut without 
drastically reducing Federal ex- 
penditures. 

The Administration is against 4 
tax cut at this time. It is reliably 
reported that the coming budget 
message of the President will allow 
only $3,000,000,000 surplus—this to 
be used for debt retirement. On 
this basis, a tax cut is not possible. 

Already, some Republican legis- 
lators are becoming more cautious 
in their public statements and there 
are indications that the importance 
of reducing the public debt, rather 
than taxes, during a period of in- 
flation is being widely accepted by 
members of both parties. 

This does not mean that the 
swollen Federal bureaucracy will 
not be cut. Cuts are already being 
put into effect. and others are plan- 
ned. But it does mean that there 
is more than an even chance that 
the savings resulting from such cuts 
will be used to reduce the public 
debt, instead of being a tax bonanza 
as was indicated by jubilant post- 


election statements. 
+ ” * 


XISTING unemployment insur- 
ance systems leave much to be 
desired both as to benefits paid and 
forms of financing, according to an 
interim report of the Guaranteed 
Wage Study staff of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
The report says that the benefits 
paid are inadequate in most states 
whether measured in absolute 
amounts, as a percentage of wages, 
or in relation to the cost of pro- 
viding a minimum budget. It is 
further stated that they have not 
added much to the purchasing power 
as yet, though in the event of a 
sharp reduction in economic activity. 


£ 


it is conceded that they might be o* 


substantial assistance in slowing 
down the decline in purchasing 
power. 


As a remedy for the alleged in- 
adequacy of existing benefits, the 
report says there is substantial room: 
for employers to supplement unem- 


ployment insurance systems, pre- 
ferably by means of a guaranteed 
annual wage. 

The eligibility provisions are also 
attacked by the report as being 
somewhat restrictive, and the dis- 
qualification terms are labeled dras- 
tically and unnecessarily restrictive. 


S to financing, it is contended 
that the raising of funds has not 
added to stability. Continuing the 
report says: “Contribution rates 
tend to be raised and lowered at the 
wrong times. Despite these disad- 
vantages in financing methods, how- 
ever, unemployment funds in all 
the States are in a healthy condition. 
Use of excess funds derived from 
the proceeds of the Unemployment 
Tax Act to bolster any state ac- 
counts; should that ever be neces- 
sary, undoubtedly makes it safe to 
rely on the unemployment insurance 
systems for providing indemnifica- 
tion to workers for a materially 
larger share of the wage losses re- 
sulting from unemployment than 
has thus far been done. If contribu- 
tion rates were at the average level 
contemplated in the original Social 
Security Act, the protection against 
loss could be still further extended.” 
A uniform rate of contribution is 
recommended to overcome the in- 
adequacies in financing set forth in 
the report. 


IANA A 


CANADA 


NNO 


E’RE trying to figure out what 

the general reaction is going 
to be when it is realized in Canada 
that unionization of office workers 
in life insurance companies is not 
too far distant. With all due re- 
spect to the companies and their 
management committees, we doubt 
if they’ve been faced with an item 
such as this before. 

The average man, aided and 
abetted by the socialists and the 
communists and what have you, has 
always looked upon life insurance 
companies, banks, etc., as big busi- 
ness—too big for the little guy to 
take a whack at. But not today. 
Unionization to him isn’t new, but 
for some reason or other it has not 
been directed in Canada before to- 
wards the white collar guy—many 
of whom are not earning much more 
than they did before the war 
started. 

Now unionism has its guns trained 
on Mr. White Collar, not with the 
idea of mowing him down but with 
the immediate objective of helping 
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him get out of the rut. And fore- 
most in the plans of white collar 
unionism are the employees of the 
life insurance companies, for, as one 
of the officers of the new Canadian 
branch of the union relates, “It is a 
natural field to explore in view of 
the comparatively low salaries that 
have always been paid.” 

This writer is of the opinion thac 
persons on the staffs of life com- 
panies—male and female—have 
something which a lot of others 
lack, namely security. Too, there 
are broad pension plans, communal 
restaurants, hospitalization schemes, 
and the like. But we’ve always had 
the thought, also, that these same 
people do earn and could do with a 
few extra dollars a week in their 
pay envelopes. 

We would much prefer to have 
their pay envelopes adjusted vol- 
untarily by the companies, rather 
than through force or coercion on 
the part of unionism or even the 
threat of unionism. We are not 
opposed to unionism; never have 
been. Our thought is that it is a 
pity workers must resort to it to 
obtain decent wages. 


HERE is no reason to believe 

that the Canadian life companies 
are going to be unduly alarmed by 
any inroads unionism may make in 
their ranks. Like sex, unions are 
here to stay. Run properly, they 
can do good for both worker and 
employer. To illustrate this point. 
we recall a chat we had in late 
November with an executive officer 
of a large United States coal com- 
pany in Canada on business. It was 
at the time the U. S. government 
had ordered John L. Lewis to ap- 
pear in court to give reason why he 
should not be punished for ordering 
his men out on strike. 


This coal company executive said: 
“We love that guy Lewis. We’ve 
made more money since he’s been 
running the union than ever be- 
fore.” And, as he explained, if 
Lewis was able to get, for example, 
a $2 per week rise for union work- 
ers, coal prices were adjusted to the 
point that the workers got their 
extra $2 but, at the same time, the 
companies also got a buck or two 
as well. 


Kenneth Chown Woodsworth is 
the chap Canadian life companies 
are going to know a lot more about 
before the end of 1947 for his is 
the job of bringing unionism to 
white collar workers in life insur- 
ance companies and other firms. 
He’s the international representative 
and guiding light of the branch just 
formed in Canada of the United 
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Office and Professional Workers of 
America. And he sees no reason 
at all why UOPWA and the life 
companies shouldn’t be able to work 
as a team for the general better- 
ment of all. 


T may cost the companies a little 

more, but, it is pointed out, the 
increase, if spread over all policy- 
holders, would be insignificant. In 
other words, policyholders would 
have to carry the load but they’d 
hardly notice it, Mr. Woodsworth 
argues. And it would lend itself to 
increased efficiency and service on 
behalf by the employee and com- 
pany. 

No doubt there will be many in 
officialdom who will not like the 
idea of Mr. Milquetoast making de- 
mands for more money. As we 
said before, we’re trying to figure 
out just what the general reactioa 
will be. But whatever it is, there 
doesn’t seem to be anything that 
can be done about it. 

We class ourself with the average 
policyholder. If it costs us a few 
cents, or bucks, a year to give the 
other guy a decent salary, well, 
go ahead and take it. It works out 
this way: Keep the other fellows 
happy and working and you keep 
us in a job. That’s all we ever want 
in this life. With that, we can look 
after all our other requirements. 


MALU 


PASSING 
JUDGMENT 


UNA UAA 
Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. 


“Knowledge is Power.” Like the 
new ball brought out for infield 
practice, this one has been tossed 
around with great speed and 
agility by all segments of the life 
insurance industry. Well, if knowl- 
edge is power, the vast majority 
of life insurance people are destined 
to be ineffectual weaklings—at 
least insofar as the much-publicized 
and seldom explained Guertin Bills 
are concerned. 


ATE in November we thought 

the mystery was about to be 
solved. The Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York held a splen- 
did luncheon meeting, featured by 
the presence of New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen, who, we were told in capi- 
tal letters, would give us the gen- 


uine low-down—what the bills pro. 
vided, why they provided it, amg 
how the life insurance busineg 
would be affected. After the Supep 
intendent stated in the first fey 
minutes that, not only is it impog 
sible to be accurate about the Guer 
tin Bills when one talks extempor 
aneously, but also that it is equally 
impossible even when one talk 
from a prepared manuscript, it wag 
apparent that a false alarm hag 
been sounded and that it would be 
infinitely more profitable to be og 
working. 

In all fairness to the Superintend- 
ent, it must be pointed out that 
someone gummed up the _ works 
and he came prepared to discuss 
an entirely different subject. When 
one remembers, however, that he 
has practically slept with the Guer- 
tin Bills for a few years, and that 
only a month before he had de 
livered a lengthy address on the 
subject before the American Life 
Convention, it is not unreasonable 
to expect an illuminating extem- 
poraneous talk. 

To be sure, we were treated toa 
pleasant display of humor and 
charm, since the Superintendent is 
indeed a very likeable person. The 
only promise, however, that was 
actually fulfilled was the lunch it- 
self, 


T seemed to me that the Commis- 
sioner played an old and, unfor- 
tunately, catchy tune. He put across 
the idea, with malice aforethought, 
I am sure, that since crack-pots 
oppose the Bills, we in the life 
insurance industry should favor 
them. Like a Chinese lunch, this 
did not leave much after the taste 
wore off. There was practically 
nothing about the nature of the Bills 
and why he and his Department 
favored them. 

On the contrary, those statements 
that were understandable to the 
audience had little to do with the 
Bills. The Superintendent clearly 
pointed out that interest rates have 
gone down materially. Since it 
should be common knowledge that 
many life insurance companies have 
met this challenge without benefit 
of Guertin legislation, it is some- 
what difficult to understand just 
why low interest rates constitute a 
reason for favoring the Bills. Nor 
did the Commissioner have a single 
word to say about why he and his 
Department have so suddenly be- 
come proponents when for a few 
years they were, at best, lukewarm. 

Approximately 500 people left 
the luncheon knowing no more than 

(Concluded on Page 46) 
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(Concluded from Page 44) 


before about the Guertin Bills. 
What is perhaps infinitely more im- 
portant is that many of these 500 
wondered why they are still in the 
dark. I suggest earnestly and re- 
spectfully that all home offices take 
immediate steps to present the com- 
plete story to their agents before 
their agents get the idea that may- 
be somebody does not want the 
story told. 
ee 


LIFE INSURANCE IN 


A NEW BUSINESS ERA 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


This the Institute undertook to 
provide. It was not designed to 
present only a one sided picture of 
life insurance. Rather, the Institute 
has concentrated on assembling facts 
—and disseminating those facts as 
broadly as possible, particularly in 
answer to specific requests and ex- 
pressed interest, knowing that, given 
the facts, the public will render a 
fair judgment. Probably there is 
no better measure of the success 
achieved in this direction than the 
high repute in which the Institute 
now stands among the nation’s edi- 
tors. Those men, seeking facts for 


the material they pass on to the 
public, will turn voluntarily to 
sources which speak honestly, 
frankly and with authority. They 
are not interested in propaganda. 
And today, after only seven years in 
which to establish a position of pres- 
tige, the Institute has a high rating 
in the editorial offices of the coun- 
try. It is almost a daily routine 
at the Institute offices to have re- 
quests for factual background from 
news editors, wire service editors 
and magazine editors or writers. 
That is a worthy endorsement of the 
achievement of the Institute as a 
central] source of information. 

Since the Institute was established 
in 1939, its work has been recog- 
nized and featured in many foreign 
insurance publications. Some of 
these publications receive our re- 
leases regularly and reprint items 
with .their comments. They ll 
show great interest in our advertis- 
ing campaigns and in the recogni- 
tion given by the American press to 
our material. 

In these days of speed and large- 
scale operations, business sometimes 
has a difficult time in understanding 
the temper of its public and dis- 
covering its opinions and judg- 
ments. Aiding in this field consti- 


tutes the second objective of the 


Institute. In this area, too, the In. 
stitute has made genuine progress 
It has helped to make the business 
more keenly aware of the means of 
fulfilling its responsibilities to the 
public than ever before. It has 
helped to channel effective public 
relations efforts along the most pro- 
ductive lines. It has kept us aware 
of the changes in public attitudes, 

I believe one of the very effective 
by-products of the Institute’s work 
has been its cooperation with the 
organizations in the life insurance 
business. Practically all of our or. 
ganizations are today quite public 
relations conscious and are point- 
ing their activities, wherever pos- 
sible, to the improvement of these 
relations with our many publics, 
both within and outside of the 
business. 

The Institute represents the full 
flowering of the cooperative ideal in 
a business which is probably as 
highly competitive as any in this 
country today. One of the truths 
most apparent in these times of 
changing philosophies is that any 
business or institution must retain 
the maximum of competition and 
yet, at the same time, develop a 
higher degree of cooperation, to 
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EVERY MONTH, more than 30,000 of 
these folders are mailed to the best prospects of Union 
Central agents. They offer a solution to a situation 
for every man or woman faced with the problem of 
providing future financial security. 


A solution to the agent’s prospecting problems, too. 
So effective have these sales aids been that the Union 


Central agent now refers to them as his “Direct Wire 


” 


to a Buyer. 


His name and address imprinted on each 


mailing piece gives him a close local tie-up. 


This “Direct Wire to a Buyer” is one of many valu- 


able sales helps The Union Central makes available to 


its agents. 


It’s part of a complete sales promotion 


program which is assisting Union Central agents in 
building a new production record in 1946. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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the hold the ethics of the business on broad and valuable service. And this a company story to tell—and, of 
> In- a high plane. That is a difficult order service is one which could not be course, we have told it. But a most 
TESS, put I believe that the Institute has rendered as effectively by any com- effective story was the one giving 
Iness proven the medium by which life pany individually. It is something an institutional round-up—which 
1s of jnsurance has approached a maxi- which requires the Institutional is what the Institute assembled. A 
the mum of usefulness. front made possible by the Insti- similar accounting could be made 
has . tute. of all of the dozens of stories made 
ublie Through ys prions he _— Take, for example, the news divi- available during the year. 
pro- also ae ° . a cee a al sion, which, as I have said, has so In the women’s division, we find 
ware ing to ae geen » ee “mn — he wide an acceptance among editors. a similar activity story. Special proj- 
s. name — el a . nage . "4 The material assembled and dis- ects have been undertaken with 
tive — “ oy = ¢ — ae seminated is newsworthy. It is in- women’s groups—some of which 
vork a wha a ee formation that is wanted by the have earned high praise from such 
the sind - ae ag vedere Dre a public. And it is something which sources as the General Federation 
ance publics. we — cama tos cig must be provided on an institutional of Women’s Clubs, parents and 
or- ane ew ee ra basis. The news stories—many of teachers groups and the business 
rblic through _ grag . an which you have read in your papers and professional women’s groups. 
int ad ae a baybieev ti .'o . during the past year—tell the facts In the educational division, we have 
pos- som ies peo og " oes of the business—and the business an equally outstanding record of 
hese = : Nati erat as a whole. As an example, there meeting the requests of schools and 
lies, mote MERE SF mip “oem was the story on rental housing. colleges for educational material. 
the | ‘Life Insurance among veterans, and, —=§ Now, some of us individually had It would be a fine thing, indeed, 
more recently, the program for . 
full sound family finance, which, among Se Te ee a 
lin its other objectives, puts life insur- 
| al ance in its proper relation in plan- 
this ning family expenditures. 
iths These are valuable services—valu- 
of able in the _ stabilization and 
any strengthening of the nation, and 
ain valuable in helping to make our 
and clients and neighbors know our 
>a good intentions and high steward- $6 
to ship. They are activities which can- C “Epristas to Come” 
not be usefully undertaken by any 
a one of us individually. They must 
be undertaken on the institutional “ht DAY NOW and Christmas will be here. What 
level, to be really effective. And it 
has been especially interesting to to buy for Junior? 
see how valuable these “plus serv- 
ices” have been in developing pub- If Junior's still in diapers, he won't care—not this 
lic good will towards life insurance. . ‘ ‘ 
Se cnne aller cnen, then tcnteaiins year. But a little man with a big future needs a 
have evoked expressions of good little policy with a big future—Junior Estate. 
will and friendliness from a broad 
range of publics. These — = Until he's 21, it builds cash values—available if 
een ; Lo 
por Mes 4 Pci be aie Sls 9 needed for schooling. Then, if it hasn’t been used 
stitutional efforts as these. And thus for schooling, each $1,000 of boy insurance be- 
of ae con add Tile to Ms Ont comes $5,000 of man insurance—Ordinary Life 
om The Institute today is a compre- with premiums of $9 to $12 per thousand — /ess 
mn hensive, smoothly functioning, dividends! 
of highly departmentalized organiza- 
tion. For a seven-year old, it is in- P.S.—Some dads like a big policy with a bigger fu- 
deed a prodigy. When we recall the : : ’ 
o. vision of the Institute which we had ture for their children. We issue as much as $15,000 
n seven years ago, when it was of Junior Estate—ultimate face amount, $75,000. 
e launched, we have reasons to be the 
h more amazed at the strides made in 
these few years. 
Part of the rapid growth and ex- 
1- pansion of the Institute has been 
0 due to a genuine demand from the m 
. public for the services which, one f jaserancs Compa Y 
after the other, have been added Occidental Life lifernia 
over the years. Now we have a of Call oat 
smooth functioning women’s divi- a. semaine Vice presid a 
sion, an educational division, a . vals — they last as 10nd sig 
statistical division and a news divi- oneal 
) sion. Each of these is rendering a 
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if more of the executives of mem- 
ber companies could sit in to see 
the Institute at work as the direc- 
tors and committee personnel have 
done. It would be profitable—both 
to these executives and to the In- 
stitute. As more companies and 
more company men see the work at 
close range, they become more fully 
aware of the value of such work— 
they, in turn, make contributions to 
the work—the work is enhanced. 

In seven brief years, Institute 
membership has more than doubled, 
from 67 to 140. And in those seven 
years the Institute’s work and ac- 
complishments have increased many 
fold. 

Those of us sitting in on the Insti- 
tute councils want to thank each of 
you individually, and the companies 
you represent, for your increased 
support and cooperation. And, too, 
we want to thank all of those who 
joined in the cooperative advertis- 
ing campaign. We appreciate their 
aid, their interest and their support 
in an effort which has proved to be 
mutually advantageous to us all. 


Looking to the future, I believe 
that life insurance can have assur- 
ance that, with so effective a co- 
ordinating machinery as that pro- 
vided by the Institute and with the 
increased service rendered by the 
individual companies, the Institu- 
tion will not only maintain its pres- 
ent high position of esteem among 
the people of this country, but will 
gain even greater heights. We have 
been among the first of those busi- 
nesses which have put thoughts and 
words to action in the establish- 
ment of this new business philoso- 
phy of business-public cooperation. 
We will strive to retain this position 
of leadership through support and 
cooperation on Institute activities 
in the years to come. Let none of us 
permit ourselves to become satis- 
fied. We must not feel that we have 
achieved a goal and can rest on 
our laurels. The challenge is a con- 
tinuing one and our work must be 
a continuing one. We must hold and 
increase the weight of our public 
relationship through the _ years 
which lie ahead. 


STULL LULU LULL LLL LLL LA LLL LLM LLL LLU KULLU KLUTHO 


MEET THE PUBLIC 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


duced and started distribution of 
a new motion picture, ‘The Search 
for Security. The two previous 
films distributed by the Institute 
and reaching more than 7,000,000 
people to date, were primarily of 
general public interest, but the 
new film, while also of general in- 
terest, was especially directed to 
reach educational groups. Text ma- 
terial was prepared to go with it to 
make the showings more effective. 
Here again, was an illustration of 
the effort to meet a special audi- 
ence, this time the segment of the 
public which includes educators and 
students, at the same time that it 
was usable by and available to the 
general public. 

To reach that segment of the 
public which is so important for 
the future and yet is so often over- 
looked, the youth of the country, 
a colored comic book, ‘The Man 
Who Runs Interference’ was pre- 
pared this year and one million 
copies are being distributed. 

To reach the personnel public 
within the business, both thome 
office and field several activities 
were undertaken, including a sum- 
mary story on the importance of 
each employee in relations with 
the public. 

Numerous activities were under- 
taken with a view to their partic- 
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ular interest to women, some of 
these being directed to even divided 
segments of this particular public, 
such as farm women, club women, 
business women and housewives, 

These are but a few illustrations 
of the Institute activities directed 
towards meeting the varying needs 
and wishes of the many special 
publics. These publics all have one 
interest in common, insofar as life 
insurance is concerned, in that they 
are banded together in using life 
insurance as a means of building 
security for themselves and their 
families through their own thrift 
and self-reliance. 

But even with this common pur- 
pose, their thinking towards all 
social and economic questions and 
all business details are affected by 
their many and varied special in- 
terests which stem from their being 
members of numerous other special 
publics. They are policyholders, but 
they are also veterans, business 
men, women, students, or any one 
or many of countless other segments 
of our public. They react and think 
not according to any one set pat- 
tern, but as a combination of all of 
these individual patterns and this 
must be recognized in any rela- 
tionship with them. If this is true 
in life insurance, where the com- 
mon purpose is clearly apparent, 
how much more essential is it in 
connection with general business 
the country over. 


RESEARCH FUND 
(Continued from Page 13) 


For the sixth area of activity, the 
training of future research special- 
ists, $55,800, or 8% of total grants, 
has been allocated. The importance 
of this work cannot be overstressed, 
Right now, it is one of the pressing 
problems facing all science. The 
wartime interruption of graduate 
training, particularly in research, 
has left a dearth of trained, inquir- 
ing and investigative minds—a gap 
that will require years to close. Re- 
search fellowships have been set up 
by the Fund to provide selected 
young men with a year or more of 
work under the guidance of experi- 
enced investigators. Doctor Eugene 
M. Landis of Harvard, a member of 
our advisory council, has stated that 
in his opinion, the establishment of 
a modest number of student re- 
search fellowships has been the most 
forward looking innovation of the 
whole program. This innovation 
should yield a supply of young, en- 
thusiastic and trained investigators 
who will increase the research divi- 
dends of 1950 and beyond. 


Organization of the Fund 

The Fund has been exceedingly 
fortunate in having the painstaking 
and conscientious services of an ad- 
visory council of outstanding medi- 
cal men who have advised on the 
allocation of funds. The Council is 
headed by Dr. Francis G. Blake, 
Dean of the Yale Medical School, 
who is assisted by Drs. Ernest W. 
Goodpasture of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Seeley G. Mudd of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, C. J. 
Watson of the University of Minne- 
sota, A. Baird Hastings and Eugene 
M. Landis of Harvard, C. N. H. Long 
of Yale, and Robert F. Loeb of 
Columbia. These men have labored 
faithfully in serving the Fund, re- 
ceiving in return only modest per 
diem honoraria and reimbursement 
for the expenses involved in attend- 
ing meetings, which require from 
two to three days on two or three 
occasions in the year. 

To assist the advisory council in 
reviewing applications for grants. 
and in following up grants after 
they have been made, we are for- 
tunate in having as full-time scien- 
tific director, Dr. Francis R. 
Dieuaide, who comes to the Fund 
well qualified for this service. His 
office is in the New York Academy 
of Medicine Building, Fifth Avenue 
and 103rd Street. 

In addition, the Medical Section of 
the American Life Convention and 
the Association of Life Insurance 
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Medical Directors have each ap- 
pointed two representatives, who act 
in an advisory capacity, both to the 
advisory council and to the board 
of directors which is made up of ex- 
ecutives elected by the member 
companies. The entire organization 
is a harmoniously working group, 
well qualified to carry out the re- 
sponsibilities involved in the allo- 
cation of the money entrusted to its 
care. 

We take great satisfaction, even 
at this early stage of the Fund’s 
career, in the country-wide distribu- 
tion of our research units, believing 
that it bespeaks a remarkable in- 
terest in the attack on cardiovascu- 
lar disease which our support makes 
possible. Geographically, as well as 
scientifically, the base is wide and 
general. 

The Research Fund, therefore, has 
got off to an auspicious start and is 
in position to render a most useful 
service to life insurance policy- 
holders and the public generally. 
Every life insurance company par- 
ticipating in the program—and 148 
companies in the U. S. and Canada, 
representing more than 90 per cent 
of the life insurance in force in this 
country, are doing so—has a right 
to feel profound satisfaction with 
this project which has received the 
enthusiastic commendation of the 
medical profession and of the public 
where its work has become known. 


G. W. SMITH ADDRESS 
(Concluded from Page 18) 


companies individually, and to our 
policyholders. 

I firmly believe that life insur- 
ance executives will be dodging 
their true responsibilities if they 
fail to realize the challenge. We 
should not hesitate to make our 
voices heard in favor of sound fiscal 
policy, and this would include 
strong advocacy of reducing Federal 
expenditures to less than Federal 
income, and of postponement of 
government projects that are not 
vitally needed. 

Top management has already 
taken many steps to meet this new 
responsibility. Through a_ joint 
committee of the American Life 
Convention and this Association, a 
channel of communication has been 
opened so that the problems con- 
fronting the Treasury and our busi- 
ness might be mutually understood. 
The cordial relationships estab- 
lished with the Treasury and other 
departments responsible for fiscal 
and banking policies. have been ex- 


tremely helpful and should be 
maintained and strengthened. This 
Association was also responsible 
this year for the issuance of a pub- 
lic statement, perhaps the first of its 
kind ever issued by our business, 
calling attention to inflationary 
dangers and advocating definite 
polices to combat them. 

We are living in a new world also 
in an international sense. Prac- 
tically all the nations of the world, 
with the exception of the United 
States, Canada and a few others on 
this side of the water, have turned 
to some form of socialism or na- 
tionalism or communism. The 
United States remains the one great 
bulwark of a form of society where 
the State exists for the individual 
and where free enterprise, or 


capitalism, is the guiding force of 
production and trade. We believe 
in our form of government and so- 
ciety because we are convinced that 
it is the best yet devised for pro- 
tecting the dignity of the human 
soul and for creating a high stand- 
ard of material well-being. 

In closing, I should like to leave 
one thought with you. It is an in- 
dication of what I believe con- 
stitutes our highest responsibility. 
I believe that as a goal the top 
managements of life insurance com- 
panies should continue to set an ex- 
ample of such high ethics and such 
high standards of public service 
that our business will be looked 
upon as the living embodiment of 
what can be accomplished by free 
men living in a free society. 
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Just off the press . . . the handiest 
thing out on Group Insurance... a 
four-page digest of the many and 
various group coverages offered by the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company of Worcester, Massachusetts. . 


. now in its 102nd 


It hits the high spots on group, provides factual information 
concerning coverage, amounts accepted, policy features, rates, 
general remarks and minimum size groups required. 


For easy, quick, handy reference, get 
a copy of “Group In A Nutshell.” 
Ten different kinds of group cover- 
age described, including Group Per- * 
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DISTINGUISHED TRIO 
(Continued from Page 21) 


Recurring strikes and work stop- 
pages provide America with its only 
serious difficulty in the way of full 
production and complete recon- 
version, U. S. Senator Clyde R. 
Hoey of North Carolina maintained 
in his talk Friday afternoon. 

Declaring that the nation has 
“procrastinated” too long, Senator 
Hoey declared that our labor laws 
must be revised and modernized 
to meet present conditions. The 
exemptions granted labor unions 
should be repealed and labor and 
management placed tipon the same 
basis, with equal rights, equal re- 
sponsibilities, and equal liabilities, 
Senator Hoey said, and the same 
regulations and controls provided 
for other organizations should be 
made applicable to them. 


“Legislation must be provided to 
protect the public interest by pro- 
hibiting strikes in certain essential 
industries which vitally affect the 
whole people,” Senator Hoey de- 
clared. “The right to strike is not 
an absolute right—it is only rela- 
tive. When the right to strike is 
denied, full and complete protec- 


tion must be provided to safeguard 
the rights of labor and guarantee 
full and fair compensation, as well 
as good working conditions. 

“With some reasonable solution 
of our labor problems and the re- 
moval of the remaining war-time 
restrictions and regulations as rap- 
idly as possible, America should 
experience a period of unusual 
growth, progress and _ prosperity. 
The days ahead should be a golden 
era of invention and advancement, 
with increasing educational and 
health facilities for all the people, 
and enlarged opportunities for the 
youth of the land. Science, re- 
search and discovery have already 
made valuable contributions to the 
health and happiness of the human 
race, and we are now upon the eve 
of even greater achievements. 

“There is likewise a sound basis 
for real optimism with reference to 
our international affairs. Of course, 
we have the several groups who are 
continually talking war and pre- 
dicting dire results to follow every 
peace conference. They do every- 
thing possible to stir up discord and 
to foster strife by ill-advised critic- 
isms and wholesale denunciation of 
our former allies and even of our 
own foreign policy; but notwith- 


standing all of this, we are making 
definite progress and we continue 
to advance toward the goal of uni- 


versal peace. It is a long and dif- 
ficult path to travel, but with pa- 
tience and firmness we shall lead 
the nations of the world in this high 
adventure. The people of America 
are dedicated to the task of achiey- 
ing world peace in this generation.” 


Ray Atherton 


The decisions of private business 
men in the United States today con- 
trol the lives and fortunes of men 
all over the world, the Hon. Ray 
Atherton, U. S. Ambassador to 
Canada, declared in his talk be- 
fore the association. 

Warning that unless a_ sober, 
abiding sense of responsibility is 
linked with the economic power of 
private business the worst fears of 
foreign critics will be realized, Mr. 
Atherton said that in this case 
Americans will, in truth, appear to 
the world as capricious anarchists. 
The picture which the world has of 
the U. S. is highly important, he 
said, because the picture rather than 
the reality conditions the actions of 
other nations toward us. 
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Fifty-Third Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $154,000,000 to 
Policy-owners and _ Beneficiaries 
since organization September 5, 
1894 . . . The Company also holds 
over $64,000,000 in Assets for their 
benefit . . . A total of $25.000,000 
is invested in War Bonds and U. S. 
Government Securities . . . The 
State Life offers Agency Op- 
portunities—with up-to-date train- 
ing and service facilities—for those | 
} 
| 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A MuTuaAt Leeat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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Write Agency Department 
or Phone, Spruce 1861 


During 1946, Our 40th Anniversary 
Year, and hear of our new and 
greater facilities which enable us 
to give life underwriters and brok- 
ers a very speedy and complete 


This is a selling organization, with 
every department keenly alert to 
speed into your hands any business 
you submit on which a policy can 
be issued, including substandard 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad St. 


Founded 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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“There is considerable concern 
abroad over the role America will 

ay in the economic future of the 
world,” Mr. Atherton said. “Our 
jcceptance of political internation- 
slism is generally acknowledged; 
gur adherence to a consistent policy 
of economic internationalism is fre- 
quently doubted. These doubts 
have been expressed at great length, 
in Janguage both elaborate and sci- 
entific, by foreign statesmen, schol- 
ars, and experts. 

World-Trade Doubts 

“There is doubt as to our inten- 
tions and there is doubt as to our 
ability. It is questioned whether 
we sincerely propose to help build 
a generous, cooperative, prosperous 
world-trade system. It is ques- 
tioned whether we can maintain 
that degree of domestic economic 
stability which alone will perma- 
nently support healthy trade. In 
short, foreign opinion fears that 
we may be selfish about tariffs and 
that we may suffer a bad depres- 
sion at home.” 

Citing one of the last papers 
written by the late Lord Keynes, 
Mr. Atherton said that foreign fears 
may have been grossly exaggerated 
that the United States cannot con- 
duct a balanced world trade. He 


said also that there is equal possi- 
bility that foreign fears concerning 
the stability of the American do- 
mestic economy are likewise ex- 
aggerated. 

“We have had, are having, and 
may continue to have trouble with 
strikes,” Mr. Atherton said. “The 
gigantic and unprecedented job of 
reconverting the world’s’ most 
highly developed, most complicated, 
most powerful and most free econ- 
omy from total war to peace in a 
little over a year has not been easy 
or uneventful. But in the month 
of October production of American 
mines and factories was 82 per cent 
higher than during the five-year 
period just before the war; that 
does not look like failure, like frus- 
tration, like inflation or like de- 
pression. 


“The actuality of America today 
is hopeful enough, promising 
enough, productive and rich and 
strong enough, but this picture is 
not always projected abroad. For- 
eign observers are not used to our 
way of doing things. They do not 
understand our habit of perpetual 
crisis and perpetual confidence. 
They mistake normal excitement for 
chaos, and American frankness for 
despair.” 





POLICYHOLDER RELATIONS 
(Continued from Page 15) 


with transactions where it may not 
be absolutely necessary. 

(9) The question raised in the 
policyholder’s mind as to why some 
companies will date back disability 
payments when there is delay in 
making claim while other com- 
panies will not do so. 

(10) Formalities necessary to es- 
tablish evidence of age. 

(11) The requirement that cer- 
tain types of documents be notar- 
ized, perhaps unnecessarily. 

You will recall that you were 
invited to add any comments that 
you cared to make as well as insert 
“Yes,” “No” or “Not applicable” 
to each of these items. I believe that 
you will be interested to know that 
additional comments were received 
on every item—an average of 30 to 
40 an item. 

Of greater interest still are the 
190 additional items suggested by 
the various companies. These cover 
many types of insurance transactions 
and public contacts. They are being 
studied now by your committee. 

The questionnaire you received is 
only a first step in the committee’s 
work. Further study of the data 





















































































































































Insurance, but greatest 


sentatives. 






















Life Insurance and Annuities. 


and the Home Office. 
vested renewal commissions. 


Tennessee and Albama 






PAUL C. BUFORD, President 


CHECK THESE POINTS 


The opportunity to serve is inherent in Life 
success is often 
measured by the plus factors offered Repre- 
Shenandoah Life offers many plus 
factors which enhance opportunity, such as: 


* A well-rounded line of policies—all forms of 
*Fair contracts 
and Group Life Insurance at Company expense. 
*Friendly relations between the Field Force 
* Liberal first year and 


Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Wi enanitoah 
Vf L INSURANCE C0., IVC. 


ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 










Corps men. 












in action. 















Thrift and Vision 


Benjamin Franklin, if he were to peep down from some 
Elysian cloud today, might be surprised to see on earth 
some of his money being used to educate some G. I. 
veterans of World War Il. 


When Franklin died he made one of those public- 
spirited gestures for which he was so popular. He left a 
thousand pounds, about $5,000, for loans to help young 
married artificers get started in business. The sum partly 
was used to help establish the Franklin Technical Insti- - 
tute, which has graduated over 50,000 students, and 
during the war trained Navy, Coast Guard and Air 


Boston City, finding industrial conditions changed, 
invested part of the original sum so wisely under the 
flexible will of Franklin that by 1895 it was worth some 
$480,000. By 1991, after 200 years of accumulation, 
the estimated value will be $4,000,000. 


Poor Richard's shrewd thrift idea, working under con- 
scientious trustees, has proven an inspiration for anyone 
who believes that thrift tied to vision can get something 
done. Life insurance, also managed by forward-looking 
trustees, is getting things done every day by keeping 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Independence Square « 









President 


Philadelphia 
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which you have submitted, and per- 
haps some additional information 
which the committee may ask you 
to furnish, will be the next steps. 
The committee also has had in mind 
the desirability of asking the com- 
panies to get certain types of in- 
formation that the field forces can 
give us. 

However, all of this data may 
have to be supplemented by a study 
that will directly test the public 
reaction to the procedures followed 
by life insurance companies. 

Your committee feels that, de- 
spite the difficulties and the time 
that may be necessary to travel this 
road, the research will be well 
worthwhile in producing informa- 
tion which will aid each company 
in improving its procedures. Tak- 
ing these in the aggregate, your 
committee feels that a major con- 
tribution to the improvement of 
public relations of the entire life 
insurance business can be achieved. 


Company Support 


In keeping with these thoughts 
your committee asks for your con- 
tinued support along the following 
lines: 

(1) Your company is urged to 
continue its interest in this study 
by continuing to support the com- 
mittee, as well as the group of 
people within your own company 
who are studying these matters of 
policyholder relations. 

(2) Let this committee know of 
those transactions which you be- 
lieve are causing some dissatisfac- 
tion among policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. 

(3) Relay to the committee any 


and all suggestions, reactions or 
comments on its activities. 

With this support by your com- 
pany and every other life insurance 
company, the committee feels sure 
that a real contribution can be made 
to better public understanding of 
the life insurance business. 

eo. 


LIAA ACHIEVEMENTS 
“(Continued from Page 20) 


At the end of 1946, they will ap- 
proximate $21,500,000,000, only 
about $917,000,000 above the 1945 
year-end total. This estimated net 
increase for 1946 is less than one- 
quarter as large as the correspond- 
ing 1945 increase of $4,051,000,000. 
The percentage of assets invested in 
federal obligations at the end of 
1946 will be about 44.8—more than 
double the corresponding ratio of 
20.8% at the end of 1941. It, how- 
ever, will represent a decline from 
46.0% at the end of 1945. This will 
be the first annual down-trend in 
this ratio in more than a decade 
and a half. 

Despite the beginning of a trend 
away from government bond in- 
vestments, evidenced in 1946, life 
insurance companies undoubtedly 
will continue for many years to be 
large holders of federal securities. 
The beneficial effect on the national 
economy of federal debt ownership 
by insurance companies and other 
private investors—such as savings 
banks and individuals—has been 
recognized, and is being imple- 
mented, by the United States Treas- 


* Final estimates will be made in the 
Spring of 1947. 
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ury through its policy of selectiys 
debt redemption, initiated this yey 
This policy is aimed toward redy,, 


ing ownership of the debt jp 
channels where it constitutes , 
basis for commercial credit expap. 
sion with attendant inflationay 
effects. If continued, it may increay 
the proportion of federal debt hey 
by life companies, even though thej 
holdings decline in dollar volume 

Bonds of state and local goverp. 
ments in the United States hay 
become relatively unattractive » 
investments for life insurance com. 
panies because of their high prices 
due to their tax-exempt status, anj 
because such status is no longer ap 
advantage to life companies unde 
the federal income tax. Such ge 
curities declined from 6.1% of assets 
at the end of 1941 to 1.6% at the 
end of 1945 and will represent only 
about 1.2% at the end of 1946. They 
will then approximate $575,000,0H 
—a decrease of about $147,000,0H 
during the year. 

Securities of the Dominion ¢ 
Canada and its political subdivision 
continued to increase in volume 
during 1946 and will total about 





$1,265,000,000 at the end of th 
year. They will compromise 2.64% 
of assets, the ratio attained at the 
end of 1945 after a rise from 1.9% 
at the end of 1941, resulting pri 
marily from the support given t 
the Canadian war effort through 
Dominion’ security investments 
Bonds of other foreign government 
are of little relative importance # 
life company investments. They 
will total only about $10,000,000, o 
less than one-tenth of 1% of assets 
at the end of 1946. 

The reduced volume of life in 
surance funds flowing into govern: 
ment bonds during 1946 has been 
accompanied by an increased flow 
of such funds into private enter 
prise especially by way of corporate 
security investments. This trend re 
flects the increased demand among 
corporate enterprises, especially 
those other than railroads and pub- 
lic utilities, for new capital funds 
from private sources. Such demand 
has resulted from the reconversion 
needs of industry and from the fact 
that expenditures of the federal 
government for military purposes 
are no longer so important a source 
of industrial capital funds as they 
were during the war period. 
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The bulk of the 1946 net increase 
in corporate security investments 
has been in securities of corpora: 
tions other than railroads and pub- 
lic utilities. Such investments will 
have advanced to an estimated total 
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of $4,150,000,000 at the end of 1946, 
representing an annual increase of 
about $1,618,000,000, and will be 
at an all-time high ratio of 8.7% 
at the end of 1945 and a previous 
peak of 6.7% at the end of 1941. 
They will then be second only to 
public utilities, among the corporate 
holdings of life companies, having 
surpassed railroad investments for 
the first time on record. 

Public utility investments, with 
an estimated 1946 increase of $633,- 
00,000, will reach a new high total 
of $6,100,000,000 at the end of the 
year. The proportion of assets so 
invested will have increased dur- 
ing the year from 12.2% to 12.7%. 
This will contrast with a peak ratio 
of 15.5% at the end of 1941. 

Investments in railroad securities 
will have decreased about $100,000,- 
000 during 1946 to an estimated 
total of $3,025,000,000 at the end 
of the year. They will then repre- 
sent only about 6.3% of assets as 
contrasted with the corresponding 
ratios of 6.9% at the end of 1945 
and 9.0% at the end of 1941. 
Mortgages both on farm and on 








other properties showed improved 
trends during 1946. The year’s esti- 
mated farm mortgage increase of 
about $24,000,000 will bring the out- 
standing farm mortgage total to 
about $800,000,000. This will re- 
verse the previous four-year down- 
trend in volume and will hold the 
percentage of assets so invested at 
approximately 1.7%, the ratio re- 
corded at the end of 1945 after a 
drop from 2.8% at the end of 1941. 
The 1946 increase of about $340,- 
000,000 in mortgages on non-farm 
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JOHN P. BRION 


John P. Brion, former insurance 
and commodity reporter for The 
New York Times, has joined the pub- 
lic relations division of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 


York. 


LLL ULV 


properties to an estimated total of 
$6,200,000,000 appears more impres- 
sive. This is the first substantial 
annual increase in this class since 
1941 and is over 12% larger than 
the increase for that year. It will 
mean, however, a further slight 
decline in the non-farm mortgage 
ratio to 12.9% of assets as against 





13.1% at the end of 1945 and 17.9% 
at the end of 1941. 

Policy loans and premium notes 
continued their downtrend during 
1946 but at a more moderate rate 
than during the preceding four 
years. A net decrease of about 
$87,000,000 in such assets during 
1946 will bring their total at the 
end of the year to approximately 
$1,875,000,000, the lowest total for 
this class since 1927. Such loans 
and notes will then represent about 
3.9% of assets as against 44% at 
the end of 1945 and 8.9% at the 
end of 1941. 

Real estate holdings likewise con- 
tinued their downtrend in 1946. 
Their estimated net decrease of 
about $82,000,000 for the year will 
reduce the volume to about $775,- 
000,000—the lowest amount since 
1931. The percentage of assets held 
in real estate at the end of 1946 
will be about 1.6 as against 1.9 at 
the end of 1945 and 5.7 at the end 
of 1941. 

ee 


1946 data covering all United States legal 
reserve life insurance companies used in 
the above discussion are estimated as in- 
dicated below: 

1946 insurance-in-force and new-business 
figures are estimated from actual data for 
the first 10 months and company estimates 
for the last 2 months, furnished by 250 
com ies. These companies represented 
98.1 of the insurance in force at the 
end of 1945, and 92.8% of the new paid- 
for insurance during that year, in all 


1946 disbursement figures are estimated 
from data for the first 10 months furnished 
by 49 companies which, in 1945, made 
91.1% of the total payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries by all United States 
legal reserve companies. 

1946 asset figures are estimated from 
actual data of 49 companies which, at the 
end of 1945, held 90.3% of the admitted 
assets of all United States legal reserve 
companies. 





MANUFACTURERS 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


¢ All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 

* Favorable Par. and Non-Par. rates. 

¢ Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

* Facilities for handling large cases. 

* Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 

¢ Annuities—Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
¢ Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 853 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, 295 MILLION DOLLARS 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 
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MAXIMUMS IN 
MOTIVATION 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


is that of Sun Life of America’s 
“New Home” campaign. Launched 
last February with round table 
meetings in leading cities, attended 
by two home office representatives, 
the necessity for new homes was 
emphasized as important to avoid 
overloading old homes and as an 
important source of new business 
for the agent. Keystone of the 
campaign was the “Doorbell Club” 
qualification (a minimum of 60 new 
homes opened each year). Suit- 
able rewards were made when the 
agent reached one-third of the 
qualification, and the full 60. For 
stimulation and sales aids, the fol- 
lowing items were supplied: 

(1) “Dollars and Door Knobs”— 
discussion of the reason for new 
homes. 

(2) “Getting Inside the Door’— 
two successful presentations. 

(3) Sales demonstrations in both 
company magazine and at agency 
meetings. 

(4) Attractive prospecting prem- 
iums. 

(5) New home survey card for 
prospect accumulation. 

(6) Introduction card for use on 
reference calls. 

(7) Presentation contest with 
prizes illustrated in the company 
magazine. 

(8) Special home office applica- 
tion form with special “thank you” 
coupon. 

(9) Special new home office pre- 


mium receipt book—with welcome 
to new policyholder. 

(10) Periodic chart 
progress of campaign. 

(11) Prize order and credit forms, 

Commonwealth Life — Diplomas 
are granted by many companies 
upon completion of study courses 
in the home office school. Skill- 
fully lettered and properly framed, 
those used by the Commonwealth 
Life, Louisville, give the field man 
the feeling that he has a solid back- 
ground in the business—that he 
“belongs’—and serve to motivate 
him to efforts worthy of his train- 
ing. 

Membership awards are_ also 
given for clubs based on volume 
and quality of production. Mem- 
bership here also brings $$$$$$— 
which, the company points out, is 
a strong motivating force in its 
own right! (How right you are!) 

“Big show in the main tent,” 
with this company, is membership 
in the President’s Club or the Com- 
monwealth Club, which carries with 
it an invitation to the company’s 
annual convention. 

American National—The conven- 
tional “summer slump” is boldly 
attacked by the American National 
of Galveston in a “Beat the Heat” 
campaign—in which, incidentally, 
the company puts on the heat itself. 
Idea behind this particular promo- 
tion was to push Christmas Re- 
membrance policies during the hot 
summer months, as a means of se- 
curing apps from old policyholders 
and prospects who claim that they 
“have enough already.” (What, 
are there such people?) 


showing 


Results were excellent. 
the large number of “extra” 
secured, the individual results we, 
considerable, as the plan of oper. 
tion was to use the Christmas pg). 
icy as an entering wedge and, ong 
the interview began and circyun. 
stances warranted, to swing inh 
a presentation of the more impo. 
tant purposes of clean-up and fam. 
ily income. 
* * 7. 


“Excellence is never granted 
man but as the reward of labor’ 
said Sir Joshua Reynolds. % 
argues, indeed, no small strength 
of mind to persevere in the habits 
of industry without the pleasyp 
of perceiving those advantagy 
which, like the hands of a clock 
whilst they make hourly approada} 
to their point, yet proceed so sloy. 
ly as to escape observation.” 

The cases, cited here, we submit 
have neither proceeded slcwly no 





escaped deserved observation! 

SIMO MT 
| LETTERS | 
00 


Calcutta, India, 
November 13, 194 


ROBERT W. SHEEHAN: 


In your column “One Man’s Al 
manac” in the June issue of Tw 
SPECTATOR, you commented editor- 
ially on “many a dark deed... 
perpetrated on a bright June day.” 
You said that “Back in 1756, on the 
9th of June, mutinous Indian 























Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 





but dreams. 








Fidelity came into existence about 
the same time as the telephone. It 
antedates the trolley car, the automobile, the; 
modern skyscraper. When Fidelity started to do 
business, wireless telegraphy and radio were 
unthought of; airplanes and submarines were 


Age alone is not conclusive, but coupled with 
success it indicates wise management and 
offers a foundation of confidence. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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“The 





stuffed 146 British prisoners into the 
Black Hole of Calcutta.” 

I hasten to protest against this 
yntrue statement purely on the 


aS pol. grounds of historical accuracy. It is 


has, for many years, adopted its 
Canons of Professional Ethics and 
maintained its Standing Committee 
on Professional Ethics and Griev- 
ances to aid the bar in their inter- 
pretation and observance by law- 


members of the Association’s Stand- 
ing Committee on Unauthorized 
Practice of Law; that the term of 
office of each person appointed to 
said National Conference shall be 
one year, or until his successor shall 


1, onge§ most unfortunate that a wonderfully 

ircum.§ progressive country like yours yers. ; be appointed.” 

g inh should be so out of touch with “The American Bar _  Associa- The National Association of Life 

impor.§ events in India that you fail to tion’s Standing Committee on Un- Underwriters, by proper resolution 

1 fam. ynderstand the true significance of authorized Practice of Law is of its board of trustees, concurred. 
the so-called Black Hole tragedy— charged with the duty of endeavor- As a result, the presidents of our 
, deliberate fabrication of a most ing, through full discussion of un- respective organizations have ap- 
unbelievable story. authorized practice problems, to pointed five lawyers and five life 

ted tp} Erection of the Holwell Monu- secure wherever possible the co- insurance men who constitute the 


labor,"J ment on the spot in Calcutta, where 


re 


‘Il the tragedy is alleged to have oc- 
ngthi curred, was for all intents and pur- 


habits poses a sinister political move on 
easuref the part of the winners of the battle 
ntage§ of Plassey to perpetuate a feeling of 


clock hatred and animosity between the 


ache two races. 


slow.f The English, being subsequently 


the rulers of the land, made it al- 


ubmiti most imperative for historians of 
ly not the time to incorporate in the his- 


1! 


tory of Bengal an inspired narration 
of the tragedy alleged to have be- 
fallen an imaginary band of 146 
British prisoners. 

It remained for a very long time 
a black spot on our national his- 
tory. But, fortunately, we are now 





A 


MES ina position to assert that the Black 


Hole tragedy was nothing but a 


1944} myth. By marshalling dependable 


facts, the historians years ago estab- 
lished the truth beyond doubt that 


AMT such a beastly crime never had been 
| THE perpetrated and, in the year 1937, 
dito] under the leadership of Sree Subhas 


** Chandra Bose, the Black Hole Mon- 


ument was removed by joint efforts 


n thel of the Hindus and Muslims of Ben- 
diam} 521 and it ultimately found a peace- 


ful sanctuary in one of the biggest 
churches in Calcutta. 
May I hope that you will publish 


| ss letter in the interest of his- 


torical accuracy—a letter written to 
you with the hope of removing a 
false and harmful notion which 
brought about a cleavage between 
two nations. 


operation of national associations, 
such as the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, in the accep- 
tance of principles relating thereto.” 

It is felt that this original state- 
ment of principles of 1940 while 
still a .good document, needed en- 
largement as well as a governing 
body to supervise the codes as laid 
down in it. Working to this end, 
your American Bar Association, 
through its board of governors, 
passed a resolution last December 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, at the time of 
your annual meeting, authorizing 
the creation of a National Confer- 
ence Group, reading in part as 
follows: 

“That there be formed a Na- 
tional Conference of Lawyers and 
Life Underwriters, to consist of five 
representatives of the American Bar 
Association, and five representatives 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters; that the representa- 
tives of each association be ap- 
pointed by *the president thereof, 
and that of the representatives ap- 
pointed for the American Bar As- 
sociation, at least three shall, at 
the time of their appointment, be 


National Conference Group. 

The members are: Representing 
the American Bar Association— 
Harry Cole Bates of New York City; 
Oscar J. Brown of Syracuse, N. Y.; 
David F. Maxwell of Philadelphia; 
Edwin M. Otterbourg, New York, 
co-chairman; and C. Richard Whar- 
ton, Greensboro, N. C. Represent- 
ing the National Association of Life 
Underwriters—William H. Andrews, 
Jr., Greensboro, N. C.; Louis Behr, 
Chicago; C. Preston Dawson, New 
York City; Albert Hirst, New York 
City; and George E. Lackey, Detroit, 
co-chairman. In addition, our at- 
torney for the NALU, Col. Edward 
J. Schmuck of our headquarters at 
11 West 42d Street, New York, was 
made secretary. 

You may wonder what its func- 
tions are. Yesterday here in At- 
lantic City we held our second meet- 
ing and many matters have already 
come before us; however, I would 
like to make this general state- 
ment: 

The National Conference Group 
has had brought to its attention and 
has considered, consistently with the 
principles announced in the 1940 
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National Statement of Principles, 
certain specific questions of proper 
conduct which might arise in con- 
nection with estate planning and 
pension planning, on which an ex- 
pression of its views may be help- 
ful both to lawyers and to life 
underwriters. These views, how- 
ever, cannot be deemed binding 
upon the American Bar Associa- 
tion or the National Association of 
Life Underwriters until they are 
ratified and approved by the gov- 
erning bodies of the respective as- 
sociations. ° 


Activities: 


Under this, let me give you nine 
headings which seem logical for the 
Conference Group to consider; 


, torward 
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(1) Opinions as to taxes and 
other legal consequences. 

(2) Fees of Planners. 

(3) Furnishing forms of legal 
documents or clauses. 

(4) Solicitation of business and 
sharing of fees. 

(5) Sharing of commissions. 

(6) Recommendation of attor- 
neys. 

(7) Furnishing an attorney. 

(8) Legal advice to the planner. 


(9) The lawyer’s advice to 
client. 
Estate Planning: 


As I continue with this discussion, 
I hope I can clarify procedure. First 
of all, the life underwriter helps 
to create a replacement of human 
life value. As I view it, men have 
two types of property: life insur- 
ance and general. We, as life in- 
surance men, are not interested ex- 
cept in cooperation with you, in 
working out the distribution of any 
property other than that provided 
by the life insurance companies. We 
all recognize how valuable life 
insurance can be to the conserva- 
tion and distribution of the whole 
estate. 

Estate planning may well be 
divided into three factors: 

(1) Economic 
(2) Legislative 
(3) Administrative 

We life underwriters feel that we 
are largely interested in the eco- 
nomic phases of estate planning; 
that the work of the attorney right- 
fully falls into the legislative, as he 
knows the law governing disposi- 
tion and handling of estates; and 
thirdly, the executor, trustee, or 
administrator should handle the 
administrative, be he either indi- 
vidual or corporate fiduciary. Of 
course, there are overlaps and it 
is at these points of contact that 
there is the greatest need of co- 
operation if we are to render maxi- 
mum service to the public. 

I hope that you practitioners of 
the law agree that this joint work 
is a public demand and that if 
estates are to be conserved and dis- 
tributed, not alone to our families 
in the event of premature death, but 
to ourselves and wives through our 
lives as income to live on, we must 
join hands and apply all of the 
many exemptions which our Federal 
and State governments now allow 
us to the end that maximum sav- 
ings may be effected. 


The Lawyer as a Pensioner: 

In these days of pensions, because 
of the nature of your profession, it 
is almost impossible, unless you are 
on a corporation payroll, to be a 


participant in a retirement program, 
You do not come under social ge. 
curity. You may not be a wa 
veteran. You rarely have group jp. 
surance if you are operating ag 4 


sole-practitioner or partnership, 
Therefore it is necessary that yoy 
do individual planning. In a recen; 
conversation with a prominent Chi. 
cago lawyer, he said “Do you know 
how I have planned my pension gr 
annuity?” Upon inquiry, he stated 
that during the past five years he 
and his office have drawn more 
than 300 wills and at his present age 
—around the early forties—he feels 
that he will be very much a parti- 
cipant in the handling of at least 
50 per cent of these estates run- 
ning into millions, thereby provid- 
ing himself with business and in- 
come throughout the future years, 
While doing this for his own liveli- 
hood, he is at the same time doing a 
real service for those persons he 
serves, 

This isn’t anything new to the 
alert lawyer. If you have read the 
book, “The Country Lawyer” writ- 
ten by the son of Samuel Selden 
Partridge who was a_ prominent 
general practitioner in a village of 
upper New York State back in the 
1880’s, you will doubtless remember 
that at the time of Mr. Partridge’s 
death, his son found more than one 
hundred wills in his safe, written 
for men still living. 

It seems to me that practically 
every day in our agency in Detroit, 
either I or one of my associates have 
occasion to suggest to some one 
that he see his lawyer for the pur- 
pose of drawing a will, preparing 
a trust, getting suggestions as to 
transfers of property to quality 
under the gift tax law, and so forth. 
And ours is no different from many 
other organizations of our type. The 
day I left home I sat in with one 
of my associates to counsel with a 
prominent doctor. We found $100,- 
000 in life insurance, $50,000 worth 
of stocks and bonds and a home 
valued at $50,000. He had never 
heard of gift taxes, did not have 
an attorney, could see in a moment 
the need for one and now is in 
process of having his plans all de- 
veloped through good counsel, We 
are cooperating with his attorney. 
This case isn’t unusual; it is com- 
monplace. 


As I see the whole situation, as 
a practical field man in the busi- 
ness of estate creation and distribu- 
tion, many lawyers have brought 
to their offices as the result of the 
activities of the life in#irance man 
fees ranging into the thousands of 
dollars annually, with many con- 
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tingent fees to follow, in most any 
fair-sized city or town in the United 
States. The life insurance men are 
ready, willing and anxious to have 
your clients bring you this busi- 
ness. The life insurance men want 
to cooperate with you if you will re- 
ceive them cordially and under- 
standingly. 

My experience as a lawyer and for 
more than 25 years a life under- 


writer, tells me that everyone 
should have a will and should 
also employ a lawyer. Yet it 


amazes me to see how compara- 
tively few wills there are in exist- 
ence and how few people say that 
they have a lawyer who regularly 
looks after their affairs. To me the 
regular services of a personal at- 
torney are an absolute necessity in 
the light of estate complications in 
which we are all involved. 

May I give you actual illustra- 
tions of how these plans work and 
the benefits and savings to be de- 
rived from action and not com- 
placency. 

First, the Federal estate, gift and 
income taxes and their ‘effect not 
only on current income but future 
estates. Today the $250,000 net 
estate will owe $47,700 for Federal 
estate taxes alone; the $500,000 es- 
tate will owe $126,500; the $1,000,000 
estate, $325,700; the $2,000,000 estate, 
$753,200, et cetera. If men will dis- 
tribute these values while living, 
thereby paying death taxes in ad- 
vance through the gift tax law, these 
taxes can be materially reduced; for 
example, the $325,700 figure would 
drop to $244,275; the $753,000 tax 
on the two million dollar estate, to 
$564,900. 

Let’s discuss this man with the 
million-dollar estate who _ after 
estate taxes only has a fee simple 
title or transferable interest in 
$674,300. Unless he plans other- 
wise, he will leave his wife and 
children a mortgage of $325,700 on 
his total property holdings of $1,- 
000,000. Doesn’t it behoove him, 
through your direction and ours, 
to separate this life estate through 
division to heirs, gifts to colleges, 
churches, hospitals, etc., or if he 
needs to supplement present income, 
to liquidate part of this estate 
through the annuity principal, 
thereby augmenting his income, 
assuming age 65, threefold. 


Pension Plans: 


* One of the greatest fields for 
service to the public, and where we 
need your help at all times, is in 
pension planning. As you know, 
there are several ways to set up 
pensions: first, the pension trust 





underwritten by life insurance com- 
panies, which operates through a 
trust instrument prepared by your 
attorneys and ordinarily a_ trust 
company acting as trustee. Any 
lawyer who becomes the special 
attorney for a corporation for its 
pension plan, in my opinion, thor- 
oughly entrenches himself in a pen- 
sion of his own even though he is 
not on the monthly payroll. The 
same may be true through profit 
sharing plans, self-administered, or 
stock bonus plans. Recognizing the 
economic needs for pensions, far- 
sighted corporations are adopting 
them as a matter of economy, effi- 
ciency and good business. I hope 
that every lawyer within the sound 
of my voice has some intimate con- 
tact either as a participant or as 
attorney for some pension plan. 


Grandfather-Grandson Transfers: 


This chart illustrates the cost of 
transfer of property valued at $500,- 
000 from a grandfather to his grand- 
son, passing through the entire 
family under the laws of descent 
and distribution with titles vesting 
in the grandfather originally, then 
grandmother, son, daughter-in-law 
and finally grandson. Provided five 
years have elapsed between the 
dates of death of all parties in in- 
terest, four Federal estate taxes will 
be imposed before the grandfather’s 
dollar reaches the grandson, and 
the original dollar will then be 
worth 38 cents. This depreciation of 
62 cents can be materially reduced 
if you and I give good advice to the 
grandfather in his distribution prob- 
lem and aid him in the mechanics 
of the proper estate planning. 


Estate Replenishment Plans: 


Doubtless your clients are daily 
in a state of wonderment as to how 
they can build up their current in- 
come which has been reduced by 
heavy income taxes and low in- 
terest yields on investments. To 
illustrate, assume a capital worth 
$400,000. It is a simple matter, 
provided the individual or his wife 
is insurable, to set up a schedule of 
living from capital on the basis of 
$2,500, $5,000 or $10,000 annually 
and also withdrawing a sufficient 
amount of this capital to pay an 
annual premium on, say $100,000 of 
life insurance. It is so easy to live 
more abundantly and at the same 
time make provision for the family 
as originally contemplated without 
reducing the final estate but, on the 
other hand, increasing it. 


Life Insurance for Lawyers and Key 
Men Generally: 


Have you made a calculation re- 


cently to determine how much in- 
come after taxes is required to own 
a life insurance estate by paying 
annual premiums, and do you recog- 
nize the importance of corporations 
giving their attorneys and key men 
five, ten or $25,000 of life insurance, 
which is a deductible item from 
their income tax, and only report- 
able by the recipient on a basis of 
paying the income tax on the pre- 
mium in whatever bracket it falls? 

It has been well said that men 
never oppose the passage of legisla- 
tion which affects them after death. 
Unfortunately, we can never see 
the probate and distribution of our 
own estate unless we busy our- 
selves during life to analyze it thor- 
oughly with our lawyer, life under- 
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writer, tax consultant and trust 
officer. The Federal income tax is 
opposed because men feel it an- 
nually. Despite that fact, little is 
ever done by an individual to re- 
duce or remove these taxes. 

One of the discouraging features 
in financial planning for the suc- 
cessful man lies in the fact that the 
more successful he is in his chosen 
profession or business, the more his 
investment estate is wrecked inso- 
far as its income producing powers 
are concerned. For example, a law- 
yer making $20,000 a year from his 
profession, through the application 
of our Federal income tax law, auto- 
matically reduces investment yields 
on his securities by the tax rate in 
the $20,000 bracket. Therefore, any 
investments he makes must, if pos- 
sible, carry a provision through 
which all annual earnings may be 
compounded and deferred to a date 
of his own choosing when doubtless 
his professional income will be re- 
duced and his income from invest- 
ments need be larger. Fortunate in- 
deed are we American people in 
having an institution known as a life 
insurance company which can serve 
as the means to this end, for it is 
the very nature of our contracts to 
build estates in this fashion. 


The following statement may 
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sound somewhat revolutionary to 
you, yet in the case of older men 
I think it should be considered 
seriously. 

If you (or your client) have large 
cash values in your present life 
insurance—upon which you are pay- 
ing the premiums, with the title 
vesting in you—consider the de- 
sirability, provided you are now in- 
surable, of using those high cash 
values under old options as a life- 
time annuity for yourself and your 
wife. This is particularly advan- 
tageous if your wife has separate 
funds, or your son or daughter-in- 
law have, with which to purchase 
life insurance on you, through what 
we call a proposer contract, in order 
to build larger Federal estate tax- 
exempt estate than your own today. 

Life insurance could have been 
purchased on a more advantageous 
basis during the past 25 years if 
we as life insurance men—and you 
as legal advisers—could have known 
that future Federal estate tax laws 
would permit its purchase by third 
parties, such as corporations, trus- 
tees, wives, children, business part- 
ners and the like, wholly free from 
Federal estate taxes, and, in many 
States, State inheritance taxes. In 
other words, we have not sought out 
purchasers and premium payors as 
we might have done, other than the 
insured himself. Now that we know, 
this is a responsibility which rests 
upon the lawyer and the life under- 
writer jointly. 

There are so many potential ex- 
emptions connected with life insur- 
ance and annuities, the field in 
which I am better versed than that 
of general property exemptions, that 
time will not permit a comprehen- 
Sive discussion of them. I am going 
to list a few only by headings which 
I hope will challenge your interest. 

(1) Naming of children both as 
direct and contingent beneficiaries. 

(2) The use of the Simultaneous 
Death Act. 


(3) The tax status of life jp. 


surance proceeds in Community 
Property States, of which we haye 
nine. 

(4) Advantages of leaving life 
insurance rather than general prop- 
erty to beneficiaries entitled to only 
low exemptions under State jn. 
heritance tax laws. 

(5) In the event of remarriage 
particularly of older men to younger 
women, where the husband has 
grown children of his own, the life 
insurance estate is ideal as con- 
trasted with general property for 
settlement purposes. 

(6) The adoption as your own 
child of distant relatives. 

(7) Living in States which have 
more favorable inheritance tax laws, 

(8) Preparing will of a wife 
where she owns policies on her hus- 
band’s life which have been assigned 
to her. 

I have named only a few of them, 
There are 186 which fall into the 
following classifications: 

6 Exemptions seldom neglected; 
19 Exemptions connected with wills; 
28 Exemptions connected with 

trusts; 

39 Exemptions connected with life 
insurance; 

18 Exemptions connected with an- 
nuities; 

25 Exemptions in probating the es- 
tate; 

14 Exemptions connected with busi- 
ness interests; 

14 Exemptions unclassified; 

10 Near Exemptions; 

13 Exemptions connected with gifts. 

Undoubtedly more life insurance 
premiums will come from corporate 
treasuries and trustees in the future 
than in the past, as well as from 
the transfer of capital assets. There 
is tremendous estate advantage in 
transferring capital assets to single 
premium life insurance policies or 
even five and ten payment Life. 
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ESTATE PLANNING 
(Continued from Page 29) 


some cases by reason of the nature 
of the estate and the plan of its 
distribution and administration. The 
following example will serve to il- 
justrate this point: 

A resident of New Jersey has an 
estate valued at $400,000, of which 
$100,000 is represented by insurance 
on his life. If he should make the 
insurance proceeds payable to bene- 
ficiaries other than his estate, and 
leave the balance of his property 
divided equally among four children, 
the taxes and administration costs 
would be approximately as follows: 


Federal Estate Tax ........ $ 83,380 
New Jersey Inheritance and 


SS epee 6,320 
Administration Costs ...... 15,000 
RITE GR ene om ir $104,700 


While the New Jersey Inheritance 
Tax would amount to only $3,400, 
nevertheless, the State would col- 
lect total taxes of $6,320—an amount 
equal to the maximum credit al- 
lowed against the Federal Estate 
Tax for State inheritance taxes paid. 

If, on the other hand, this estate 
owner should make the life insur- 
ance proceeds payable to his es- 
tate, and divide his property equal- 
ly among his four children, the 
taxes and administration costs 
would be approximately as follows: 


Federal Estate Tax ........ $ 81,940 
New Jersey Inheritance and 


ce ee 6,160 
Administration Costs ...... 20,000 
es tieeewn ween $108,100 


While the New Jersey Inheritance 
Tax would amount to only $5,400, 
nevertheless, the State would col- 
lect total taxes of $6,160, an amount 
equal to the maximum credit al- 
lowed against the Federal Estate 
Tax for State inheritance taxes paid. 

Strange as it may seem, the pay- 
ment of the life insurance proceeds 
to the estate in this case has actual- 
ly caused the taxes to be reduced 
to the extent of $1,600; the Federal 
Estate Tax from $83,380 to $81,940 
and the New Jersey taxes from $6,- 
320 to $6,160. This is due to the 
fact that the estimated administra- 
tion costs were increased $5,000, 
namely, from $15,000 to $20,000, and 
such costs are deductible in com- 
puting the taxes. 

Hence, the increase in the total 
shrinkage, $3,400, ($104,700 to $108,- 
100) is represented entirely by ad- 
ditional expense items, including 





executor’s commissions. If, there- 
fore, one or more of the heirs are 
designated as the executor or execu- 
tors of the estate, this $3,400 differ- 
ence in administration costs could 
well be an insignificant factor, and 
might still be justified as an addi- 
tional expense item in many Cases. 

There is also another factor which 
causes some estate owners to hesi- 
tate in the purchase of new insur- 
ance on their lives for the purpose 
of paying estate taxes and admin- 
istration expenses, namely, the ad- 
ditional tax that will be imposed on 
the new coverage. For example, an 
estate of $500,000 would shrink ap- 
proximately $140,000 by reason of 
taxes and other charges at the 
death of the owner, and, at first 
glance, it might appear that $140,000 
of life insurance would be sufficient 
to cover these cash requirements. 
However, such is not the case, as 
the additional insurance would also 
be subject to tax, thus reducing its 
effectiveness. In fact, it would be 
necessary to purchase approximate- 
ly $228,000 of life insurance, in- 
creasing the total estate to $728,000. 
in order to leave a net estate of 
$500,000 after taxes and other 
charges. 

Naturally, this is not too pleasant 
a pill to swallow, but, if the estate 
owner should decide to set up a 
liquid fund in some other form, out 
of income, at the same rate as he 
would pay life insurance premiums, 
it would take him many years to 
arrive at his desired goal, namely, 
a total estate of $728,000, and should 
he die in the meantime, his estate 
would suffer correspondingly. The 
following example will illustrate 
this point: 

Assume that a $500,000 estate 
owner is 50 years of age, and that 
he decides to create a liquid fund 
of $228,000 out of income for the 
purpose of providing cash for the 
payment of his estate taxes, and 
charges, in order that he may leave 
the $500,000 net to his heirs. Each 
year he puts aside the amount of 
money that he would be required 
to pay for the $228,000 of ordinary 
life insurance, and is able to im- 
prove this fund at the rate of 1% a 
year, after income taxes, 

At the end of 5 years, he would 
have accumulated less than $45,000. 
Hence, if he should die at that time, 
his heirs would receive only $386,- 
000, or $114,000 short of his goal. 

At the end of 10 years, he would 
have accumulated about $90,000. 
Hence, if he should die at that time, 
his heirs would receive only $415,- 
000, or $85,000 short of his goal. 
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At the end of 15 years, he would 
have accumulated about $138,000. 
Hence, if he should die at that time, 
his heirs would receive only $444,- 
000, or $56,000 short of his goal. 

At the end of 20 years, he would 
have accumulated about $187,000. 
Hence, if he should die at that time, 
his heirs would receive only $475,- 
000, still $25,000 short of his goal— 
and he has now reached age 70. 

It can be seen, therefore, that it 
would take at least 25 years, or 
until he reaches age 75, before his 
accumulated liquid asset fund 
would produce the same results that 
the life insurance plan accomplishes 
over the entire period, that is, right 
from the date of issue. Very few 
estate owners at age 50 could af- 
ford to take this chance, if they 
are insurable. 

This important subject relating 
to the use of life insurance for the 
purpose of providing cash for the 
payment of estate taxes and other 
charges would not be complete 
without an explanation of the use of 
the “inheritance tax insurance 
trust.” This vehicle will be fully 
explained in a following article, as 
will other phases of this problem. 
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“The Potiman pblways Brought a Check’ 





“Report to the Editors” in the De- 
cember 14th issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post is of decided and im- 
mediate interest to the life insur- 
ance business. 

Under the title, “The Postman 
Always Brought a Check”, Berton 
Braley tells the extraordinary story 
of Harry Forbes, the World’s 
Champion Annuitant, who died re- 
cently at 86, after living hand- 
somely for 26 years on the check- 
a-day proceeds of 250 life insurance 
annuities he had purchased during 
his working years from age 40 on. 

The tenor of the article is indi- 
cated by the following excerpts: 

“Back in the ’80’s, when Harry 
Forbes was riding the Western 
ranges as a cowboy, he got to think- 
ing about the future. ‘I can have 
independence on a cow hand’s 
wages when I’m young, tough and 
fresh,’ he ruminated, ‘but how about 
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when I’m old, tender and tireay 
There wasn’t anything unique about 
his conclusion that the thing to g& 
was to start salting away an oli. 
age nest egg, but the way he sq 
up the nest egg was different.” 

Once started on buying annuities, 
Mr. Forbes slipped into the habit 
of buying an annuity whenever he 
had cash enough over and above 
his current expenses. 

Mr. Forbes has explained his be. 
lief that the annuities “would be a 
safeguard against being unlucky o 
maybe foolish with my money. You 
can live nicely on a check or two— 
or more—a day; you might even 
spend it in riotous living from day 
to day. But you aren’t likely to do 
much riotous speculating when your 
money dribbles in that way, nor 
lend much more than immediate 
coffee-and-sinker money to fair. 
weather friends.” 
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Phoenix Mutual Life 
issues New Contracts 


The Phoenix Mutual Life has is- 
sued a2 new Family Income rider 
and new juvenile policies issued at 
ages one to four inclusive. 

The new Family Income Provi- 
sion may be applied for only at date 
of issue and it may be added to any 
Whole Life, Endowment or Retire- 
ment Income policy within certain 
specified limits. It is available to 
poth men and women at ages at 
jssue 20 to 50 inclusive. 
to the usual premium limits on.a 
pasic policy, the maximum amount 
of basic insurance to which a 
Family Income rider may be added 
is $40,000. Very favorable cases 
will be considered by the company 
for larger amounts. The minimum 
policy to which it may be added is 
$1500. Sub-standard males are elig- 
ible within reasonable limits with 
no conversion privileges. 


Terms of Provision 

This rider furnishes term insur- 
ance so arranged that if the insured 
dies during the first twenty years of 
the policy, the term insurance is 
combined with the death benefit 
under the policy to provide a 
monthly family income during the 
remainder of the twenty-year 
period and a final payment at the 
end of the period. For each $1,000 
of basis policy, the monthly income 
payments are $10 each. The final 
payment is $1,000. The additional 
premium for the rider are payable 
for seventeen years only. 

If the insured is living on the 
twentieth anniversary of the policy, 
the rider expires and only the policy 
proceeds are payable when the in- 
sured dies. 


Conversion Privilege 
During the first ten policy years, 
the rider provides for a “present 
date conversion” to any plan of in- 
surance then issued by the com- 





; PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Family Income Provision for a Family Income 
_. Of $10 Per Mo.—Annual Rates 
Additional Rider Premiums Under Each $1,000 


of Basic Policy—Without Disability 
Adopted September, 1946 

Age Premium Age Premium 
20 $5.8! 35 $ 9.95 
2! 5.94 36 10.46 
22 6.09 37 11.01 
23 6.26 38 11.61 
24 6.45 39 12.26 
25 6.66 40 12.97 
26 6.88 4! 13.74 
27 7.12 42 14.58 
28 7.38 43 15.49 
29 7.66 44 16.49 
30 7.% 45 17.58 
3] 8.29 Ab 18.76 
32 8.65 47 20.04 
33 9.05 48 21.42 
34 9.48 49 22.92 
50 24.55 
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pany excepting Term. If converted 
during the first policy year, the 
amount of the new policy for each 
$10 of monthly Family Income is 
$1,000; if converted in a subsequent 
policy year, this 1,000 is decreased 
by $50 for each policy year com- 
pleted prior to such conversion. The 
continuation of disability benefits 
on the converted policy will be 
subject to satisfactory evidence of 
insurability. Since the reserves un- 
der the rider are negligible in 
amount, there will be no allowance 
on conversion. 


Computation Privilege 

The owner may elect that upon 
the insured’s death during the first 
twenty policy years the monthly 
family income and the final pay- 
ment will be discounted at 2 per 
cent annum interest rate and paid 
to the beneficiary in one sum. The 
final payment will be increased by 
any credits such as dividends, divi- 
dend additions, premium deposit 
fund, and double indemnity, and 
decreased by any deductions such 
as indebtedness and by any pre- 
mium which is due and unpaid at 
the death of the insured. The 
monthly family income also will be 
increased or decreased at the rate 
of $1.65 for each $1,000 of such 
credits or deductions, as the, case 
may be. 


‘Basic Policies Available 


The following rules affect the 
basic policy to which the rider may 
be added, Life plans are limited to 
those with premiums payable for 
at least seventeen years; Endow- 
ment and Regular and Protective 
Retirement Incomes at 55 to those 
running for at least twenty years; 
while Regular and Protective Re- 
tirement Income at 60, 65, and 70 
policies must run at least twenty- 
five years, unless the advanced ma- 
turity provisions are deleted, in 
which case the minimum duration 
is twenty years. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life is now 
issuing plans for children at ages 
one to four with payor death dis- 
ability benefits. This insurance is 
available on the following plans: 
Annual Life, 20-Premium Life, Re- 
tirement Income at ages 55, 60 and 
65 for males and Retirement In- 
come at ages 55 and 60 for females. 
An Endowment at age 18 issued 
from ages 1 to 8 inclusive, is also 
included in the new program. 

The minimum face amount under 
life endowment plans for children 
under age five is $1,000. Under Re- 
tirement Income the minimum is 
$1250. The maximum in all cases 
is discretionary. 

The company has not previously 
issued juvenile insurance under age 
five nor has it made its juvenile 
policies available with the payor 
disability benefits up to this time. 

* a 


Aetna Life To Continue 
1946 Dividend Scale 

The present rate of dividend pay- 
able to policyholders of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company will be 
continued during 1947. 

The rate of interest to be allowed 
in the participating department on 
the proceeds of policies left with 
the company for all payments fall- 
ing due in 1947 and to be allowed 
on dividend accumulations will be 
3 per cent except where a higher 
rate is guaranteed. 

The same rate of interest of 3 per 
cent will be paid in the non-partici- 
pating department on funds held 
by the company except where a 
higher rate has been guaranteed. 

ee 


Columbian National 
Drops Group Minimums 

The Columbian National Life In- 
surance Company, where permitted 
by law, will now write group life 
insurance for employers with a min- 
imum of 25 employees. 
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Atlantic Life Adopts 
New Aviation Program 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va., has adopted 
a new schedule of rates and under- 
writing rules applicable to pilots, 
crew members, and others exposed 
to aviation hazards. The aviation 
exclusion clause has been discontin- 
ued on new policies except for mili- 
tary student pilots and in cases 
where an applicant is exposed to 
aviation hazards, or considered so, 
and requests the aviation exclusion 
clause in preference to payment of 
the required extra premium. The 
company’s action in discontinuing 
the aviation clause is applicable 
only to new issues and will not ap- 
ply to contracts already in force, 
except where the policyholder’ is 
now exposed to a known aviation 
hazard and wishes to pay the re- 
quired extra premium. 


Rules and Rating Schedule 

Rules and schedule of ratings for 
cases involving aviation hazards 
apply to three broad classifications 
of risks, namely, passengers, civilian 
pilots and crew members and those 
engaged in military aviation. 

Passengers on licensed civilian 
planes, regardless of frequency of 
flights, will usually be acceptable 
standard, provided applicant has not 
in the past or is not at present in- 
terested in aviation as a pilot or 
crew member and does not contem- 
plate becoming a pilot or crew 
member. 


Other passengers in civilian planes 
such as passengers on stunt or ex- 
hibition flights, aerial photographers, 
crop dusters, etc., and passengers in 
military planes are rated after in- 
dividual consideration. 


Civilian pilots and crew members 
flying over American and Canadian- 
owned and operated airlines with at 
least one terminal in the United 
States or Canada will be rated $3 
per $1000. Other scheduled airline 
pilots and crew members are rated 
by the company after individual 
consideration. 


The company will charge $3 per 
$1000 extra to non-scheduled com- 
mercial pilots holding transport or 
commercial licenses flying company- 
owned planes over established air 
routes in United States or Canada 
and where evidence is available that 
machines are satisfactorily main- 
tained and used only for business. 
Non-scheduled commercial pilots 
engaged in other flying such as in- 
structing, charter, taxi, survey, etc., 
are charged $5 per $1000 additional. 
Pilots engaged in test, stunt, or crop 
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dusting flying are rated after indi- 
vidual consideration. 

Private pilots with 100 hours or 
less solo flying experience and stu- 
dent pilots, except military student 
pilots, are rated $10 extra per $1000. 
Private pilots with over 100 hours 
solo flying experience are charged 
$5 additional per $1000. 

Military Aviation 

Qualified pilots of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard of age at issue under 25 are 
charged $18 additional per $1000 of 
insurance. At age 25 to 34, inclu- 
sive the additional rate is $12 and 
at age 35 and over, $6. 

Insurance may be obtained by 
military student pilots only when 
the aviation exclusion rider is at- 
tached. Crew members including 
bombardiers, flight surgeons, navi- 
gators, and observers at all ages are 
charged $6 per $1000 above the 
standard rate. Reserve Corps pilots 
are rated after individual considera- 
tion. 


Disability and Double Indemnity 

Since Atlantic. Lifes’ disability 
and double indemnity agreements 
exclude aviation except as a fare 
paying passenger on commercial air- 
lines flying regular scheduled flights, 
these benefits will be granted at 
standard rates, except that passen- 
gers flying more than 150 hours per 
year on scheduled airlines will be 
rated 1% times the standard rate 
for double indemnity. 


In general, cases involving present 
or potential aviation hazards will be 
considered on the basis of the ap- 
propriate extra premium without 
aviation restriction. However, on 
contracts requiring an extra aviation 
premium, the applicant may request 
an exclusion rider, if this is pre- 
ferred to payment of the extra 
premium. The company will con- 
sider an applicant who has piloted 
a plane within the immediate past 
years as involving a potential avia- 
tion hazard, even though the appli- 
cant is no longer doing any flying. 
Such cases will involve individual 
consideration. 

Existing Policies 

Reduction in the aviation extra 
premium may be made as of the 
next anniversary date for existing 
policies with an aviation rating 
higher than now required upon re- 
quest from the policyholder. 

Policyholders under contracts pre- 
viously issued with aviation exclu- 
sion clause or rider who are present- 
ly exposed to a definite aviation 
hazard may request removal of the 
aviation clause and pay the extra 


premium as required under the ney 
schedule of ratings for full Coverage, 
In such cases if the total amoyp; 
of insurance is over $10,000, eyj. 
dence of insurability will be re. 
quired. 


State Mutual Life 
Acts on Dividends 

Except in regard to Retiremen 
Annuities, the 1947 dividend Sche. 
dule of The State Mutual Life As. 
surance Company will remain the 
same as the one currently in effect, 

Dividends on retirement annyj- 
ties have been revised as follows; 
On contracts involving a 3 per cent 
guarantee in the reserve structure, 
issued from October 1, 1932 to De. 
cember 31, 1941 inclusive, a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per $100 of annual 
premium will be paid. 

On contracts involving a 2% per 
cent guarantee in the reserve struc. 
ture, issued subsequent to Decem- 
ber 31, 1941 a dividend of % of 
1 per cent of the reserve will be 
paid. 

Interest on accumulated dividends 
and on funds under settlement op- 
tions will continue at 3 per cent, 


Commonwealth Life on 
New Industrial Basis 

The Commonwealth Life Insur- 
ance Company is now issuing its 
new weekly premium policies 
under the uniform standard valua- 
tion and non-forfeiture laws or the 
so-called Guertin Law. The new 
policies are based on the 194 
Standard Industrial Table of Mor- 
tality, with reserves and non-for- 
feiture values computed at 3 per 
cent. 


Connecticut Mutual to 
Pay Same Dividends 

The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company will make no 
change in the dividend scale for 
1947. There will be no change in 
the rates of interest allowed in 
connection with optional settle- 
ments and dividends left to accu- 
mulate which are 3% per cent and 
3 per cent, respectively. 


Manufacturers Life Will 
Keep Dividend Scale 

The Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company of Toronto will pay the 
same dividend scale in 1947 as is 
being paid this year. The interest 
allotted for 1947 on dividends on 
accumulation or policy proceeds on 
accumulation will be on the guar- 
anteed rates of 3% or 3 per cent. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 
Adopts 3 per cent interest basis. May, 
1946, Pg. 6. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Makes @ general increase in premium rates. 
May, 1946, Pg. 61. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
New juvenile program outlined. June, 1946. 
Pg. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Continues to use throughout 1946 the dividend 
scale originally adopted April |, 1942. April, 
1946, Pg. Revises annuity rates. March, 
1946, Pg. 63. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pq. 44. 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 
Aviation premiums reduced; double _in- 
demnity limits increased. August, 1946, Pg. 
él. 


CANADA LIFE 
Issues @ new Family Income Rider. May, 
1946, Pg. .60. Adopts new dividend basis. 
July, 1946. Pg. 61. 


CENTRAL LIFE, IOWA 


Settlement options changed and rates re- 
vised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 62 


COLONIAL LIFE 


Now issues whole life policy, Nov., 1946, 
Pg. 6 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
7 dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945, 
g. 93. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
Adopts “Executive policy. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 
oon new dividend scale. March, 1946, 
ig. 63. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
New schedule of rates and limits for avia- 
= oo adopted. September, 1946. 
g. 93. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 

Acts to continue 1945 dividend scale for 
1946. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. New aviation riders 
ive broader protection. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
aises insurance limits. Jan., 1946, >, s 
_ sane scales illustrated. Feb., 

g. 63. 


CROWN LIFE, TORONTO 


Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Current dividend scales illustrated, Feb., 
1946, Pg. 62. Issues new aviation rules, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. 61. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Continues dividend scale until July 31, 1946. 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 61. Makes changes in set- 
tlement options. May, 1946, Pg. 60. Acci- 
dent and health policies become partici- 
pating. July, 1946. Pg. él. 


GIRARD LIFE 


Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. Increases some non-par rates, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. él. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 











GUARDIAN LIFE 


Announces a juvenile program for lives 
lower than age 10. May, 1946, Pg. 4l. 


GULF LIFE 
Rates and values placed on American Men's 
(ultimate) table of mortality and 3 per cent 
interest. June, 1946, Pg. 62 


HOME BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Adopts the American Experience Table and 
3% interest. July, 1946. Pg. 60. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946, Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 
— generally removed. Sept., 1945, 
Sets minimum policy amount of 
$2000 March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
gr" rates and values changed. Feb., 1946, 
g. 62. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
Adopts new group plan. August, 1946. Pg. 
61. New birthday juvenile endowments be- 
ing issued. August, 1946, Pg. 57. Group 
medical expense forms adopted. Septem- 
ber, 1946, Pg. 92. 


LINCOLN LIBERTY 


Removes war restrictions and refunds war 
premiums. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Issues new juvenile plan. August, 1946, Pg. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Revises dividend scale effective June 1, 1946. 
May, 1946, Pg. 60. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Broadens disability coverage. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. Reduces dividends A on 3 
per cent policies. August, 1946, Pg. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Makes revisions in family income rider. March, 
1946, Pg. 60. Continues 1945 dividend scale 
into 1946. May, 1946, Pg. 60. Provisions of 
family income policy changed. July, 1946. 
Pg. 60. Juvenile 10-year endowment policy 
at age ? adopted. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Age limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Dividend scale for 1946 set. Feb., 1946, Pg. 
60. Removes last war restrictions. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. To issue 5-year term, Nov., 
1946, Pg. él. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
Continues dividend scale into 1946. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 


Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 
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Adopts a new mortgage term policy. NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
August, 1946. Pg. 62. Keeps for 19s Gvidend scale adopted in 
42. Dec., 1945, . 46. 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Discontinues use of war and aviation restric- 
tions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. Changes dividend NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
year and readopts 1945 dividend scale for Dividend history shown. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 
use in 1946. April, 1946, Pg. 60. Now on 1946 dividend scale illustrated. March, 1946, 
C. S. O. 242% basis, Nov., 1946, Pg. 6l. Pg. 63 
a -o ein oe aE no 








INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


To use same dividend scale for year May !, 
1946 to April 30, 1947. June, 1946, Pg. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


Adds a new family group hospital indem- 
nity plan. May, 1946, Pg. 61. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Planned Economy - Policy discussed. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 62. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Continues 1941 dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 63s 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


New family income rider adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. Annual premium retirement 
annuity issued. July, 1946, Pg. 60. New 
series of juvenile policies adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Acts on War Clause. Feb., 1946, Pg. 63. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale in effect for first half of 1946 
continued for second half. July, 1946, Pg. 
él. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
gg ta dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
» FQ. . 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 


Revises war and aviation program. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 70. Dividend schedule for 1946 
described and illustrated. March, 1946, Pgs. 
60 and 62. Lowers group minimum to 
lives. April, 1946, Pg. 60. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revises dividend scale for 1946. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


Eases war restrictions. Jan., 1946, Pg. #0. 


STANDARD LIFE, INDIANAPOLIS 
Discontinues acceptance of business written 
on the monthly or quarterly premium basis. 
May, 1946, Pg. 6l. 


SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Retirement annuity rates issued. Nov., 1945, 
Pg. 95. Issues schedules of additional: pre- 
miums for Family Income. Special ~~ a 
the United States and Hawaii. May, 

Pg. 61. New family income rates oe 
by Sun Life Assurance Co. June, 1946, Pg. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Triple and double protection to age 65 
adopted. June, 1946, Pg. 60. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Drops war risks restrictions. Oct,, 1946, Pg. 
4 Puts options on 22% basis. Oct., 1945, 
62. Continues same dividend scale for 
13 half of 1946. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 


Premium rates revised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Continues for 1946 practice of paying volun- 
tary additions to claims under wee ly pre 
mium policies. April, 1946, Pg. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
a aes program broadened. Jan., 1946, 
g. 60. 
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“War” at Pearl Harbor 


EMEMBER Pearl Harbor? How could anyone in 
Riis generation forget it? It certainly seems more 

than five years ago. So much has happened. So 
much water has gone over the dam—and blood, too. 
Yet the world goes on—for us who survived—and busi- 
ness goes on, and the courts go on. They must. How 
does insurance fit into the picture of Pearl Harbor? 
The case of New York Life Insurance Co. v. Bennion 
(U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit, Novem- 
ber 6, 1946) will explain. The insured was killed in 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. He was a captain in the 
Navy in command of the battleship West Virginia. 
While at his post, he was killed by shrapnel or a frag- 
ment of a Japanese bomb. 

He was covered by a life insurance policy providing 
for double indemnity for accidental death, but specifi- 
cally excluding for its coverage death resulting from 
“war or any act incident thereto.” At the time of the 
attack we were at peace with the Empire of Japan and. 
in fact, as you will remember, the Japanese envoys 
were engaged in peace negotiations with our officials. 
The attack was deliberately and strategically planned, 
and although recognized as a possibility in view of our 
strained relations, it came as a complete surprise to 
our civil, military and naval authorities. 

It was the beneficiary’s contention that no formal 
declaration of war existed between the United States 
and Japan on December 7th and hence the insured 
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met his death through an “accident” within the mean. 
ing of the policy. The trial court held for the bene. 
ficiary on this ground and the insurance company ap. 
pealed. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the trial court 
and held for the company. The court first pointed out 
that the insurance contract was made in Virginia ang 
therefore the Virginia law controlled. However, the 
Virginia courts had not been called on to answer sygh 
a question. Therefore, the authorities of other States 
and the decisions of the Federal courts were considereq 

The court concluded that when one nation attacks 
another with premeditated and deliberate intent to wage 
war against it, and that nation resists with all the fors 
at its command, war in the grim sense of reality results 
“Tt is war in the only sense that men know and under. 
stand it. Mankind goes no further in his definite seare 
—he does not stand on ceremony or wait for technica] 
niceties. To say that courts must shut their eyes tp 
realities and wait for formalities is to cut off the power 
to reason with concrete facts. We cannot believe that 
the courts are deprived of the power to deal with this 
vital question in a practical and realistic sense.” 

Concerning the policy itself, the court pointed oy 
that there was nothing in the subject matter, the con. 
text or the purpose of the insurance contract to indicate 
that the parties intended to use the word “war” in 
the technical sense of a formally declared war. War 
as used in the policy, was an all-inclusive term, ani 
it was only fair to assume that the insurer had in ming 
any type or kind of war, in which the hazard of human 





life was involved. The parties contracted with reference 
to a “shooting war.” Therefore, the insured’s deata 
resulted from war or an act incident thereto within the 
meaning and purpose of the policy. 

Incidentally, one of the authorities cited by the Cir- 
cuit Court was Stankus v. New York Life Insurance Co. 
(44 N.E. (2d) 687) which was reported in this column 
in 1943. The insured in that case was a sailor on the 
destroyer Reuben James which was torpedoed by a 
German submarine in October 1941. The Massachusetts 
court held that his death resulted from war or an act 
incident thereto. 


Divorced Wife v. Sister 


S a divorced wife in possession of a policy entitled to 

the proceeds where the insured unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to change the beneficiary? The answer i 
found in Marley v. New York Life Insurance Co. 
(Nebraska Supreme Court, October 25, 1946). The 
plaintiff was the insured’s sister. The defendant was 
his divorced wife. The company paid the benefits of 
the policy into court to be awarded to the successful 
claimant. 

When the policy was originally issued the insured’s 
mother was the beneficiary. After his mother’s death, 
and while he was seriously ill in a hospital, the insured 
executed a change of beneficiary form making his wife 
the beneficiary. Later the defendant sued the insured 
for divorce and refused his demands to return the 
policy to him. Subsequently, the insured wrote to the 
company, stating his difficulties about obtaining the 
policy, and asked that the beneficiary be changed from 
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pis wife to his sister. However, the company replied 
that a change of beneficiary could not be legally ex- 
ecuted until the policy itself had been submitted to the 
home Office for endorsement in accordance with the 
terms of the policy. 

The defendant contended that the policy was a gift 
inter vivos to her from the insured and that the change 
of beneficiary from herself to the sister was not valid, 
or legal, since the policy had not been submitted to the 
home office for endorsement as provided in the policy. 

The trial court overruled the defendant’s contentions 
and found for the sister. The Supreme Court stated that, 
by handing the policy to his wife, the insured did no 
more than place it in her hands for safekeeping, and 
where it would be available to her, if and when he 
died. The insured did not make a gift of the policy to 
his wife. He did everything he could reasonably do to 
secure a change of beneficiary. The defendant wrong- 
fully retained possession of the policy and prevented 
the insured from presenting it to the company to effec- 
tuate a change of beneficiary. “Equity will not permit 
her to profit as a result of her wrongful act.” The 
decision of the trial court in favor of the sister was 
affirmed. 


Misrepresentations 


HE Appellate Court reversed the trial court’s ver- 

dict in favor of the beneficiary, since there was some 
evidence from which the jury could have found that 
the insured did make misrepresentations in his applica- 
tion, in regard to his health. Since these misrepre- 
sented matters increased the risk of loss, they should 
have been brought to the jury’s attention and failure 
to do so was error. Rappe v. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. (Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, No- 
vember 4, 1946) 


Statute of Limitations 


provision in a contract of an Ohio fraternal benefit 

society provided that an action must be brought 
within six months from the disallowance of benefits. 
This action was brought after six months from the dis- 
allowance of benefits but within the five year period 
required by Missouri law. The suit was held to be 
timely because the provision in the contract violated 
the public policy of Missouri as expressed in its statu- 
tory provision that all parts of a contract directly or 
indirectly limiting the time in which a suit may be 
instituted are null and void. Asel v. The Order of 
United Commercial Travelers of America (Missouri 
Supreme Court, November 11, 1946). 
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EWSPAPERS of America, in fact of countries all over the world, daily feature to 
anxious peoples the progress of the organization of the world for peec®- Con- 
flicts between selfish leaders of opposing ideologies NOW: as throughout the centuries. 
are thwarting man's desire to live free from the terrors of war and its resultant 
poverty and distress. 

Many thoughtful students honestly striving for this goal of peace arrive by logical 
processes at widely divergent ways of attainment. History records that the longest 
periods of warless human progress were based on the dominance of one benevolent 
power whose influence for the common good and peaceful days ws recognized by 
friend and foe, because it had potentially invincible might. Satisfied that no tyrant 
could prevail or interrupt, men and women gave for the enjoyment and education of 
the generations that treasurehouse which stores the classics of literature and the 
masterpieces of sculpture and painting. In similar fimes the inventive genius of 
man gave those conveniences which so ease the burdens of living. 

America since its birth has been dedicated to the principle that all men are created 
free and equal, and that they have ® right to the pursuit of happiness. This 
principle was the considered judgment of men led to these shores from many lands 
where despotism and bigotry had denied them of these simple aspirations. This 
principle Americans and their descendants have fought over two centuries to main- 
tain, not for themselves alone but for men the world over: In the twentieth century 
they have sacrificed much in blood and resources to bring to others its possession 
and enjoyment. Their might in arms has always prevailed. There has been failure 
and there will be failure to their purpos®: however, because America, with the power 
and the resources to win a war, renounces the might to enforce its ideals through 
which lasting peace can be brought to © troubled world. America must know that 
they prosper in democracy because of the high ideals and broad principles which 
animate their ideological concept of government. They must realize that these are 
just as essential to the prosperity and peace of other people. To conquer the world 
and to leave it without 4 moral code and @ political program to support that moral 
code is 4 futile waste of human life and the earth's resources The United Nations 
can be successful in bringing 4 lasting peace to the world if it be imbued with 
that true democracy which has given happiness to the two governments which have 
embraced it, America and Britain. 

An indispensable adjunct in the development of these two nations has been their 
institution of insurance. Through its strength vitality has been given to industry and 
permanence to the family. The protective over-all alliance by which men pool their 
bit for the common good in 3 conscious action to secure their own future and to 
free others from the consequence of death and disaster is unquestionably the greatest 
influence in America for the solidarity of the government, for social progress 4" 
for individual prosperity. 1f there is to be any success from an alliance of nations for 
peace, it must be aided by the sprea of the American form of life insurance and 
of property insurance to all the countries through the United Nations jurisdiction. 
To this end insurance leaders as 4" essential contribution to permanent world peace 


must plan and mold their future. 
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